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Million dollar train... million dollar view... all for $13 





MILLIONS wouldn't buy the strip of 
America’s beautiful Northwest that in- 
cludes Crater Lake and towering Mt. 
Shasta. Yet it’s all yours for $13 (plus tax) 
on Southern Pacifie’s new Shasta Daylight 
between Portland and San Francisco. 


YOU'LL FEEL LIKE A MILLIONAIRE on the 
Shasta, “The Million Dollar Train”. 
A clever new lift whisks your baggage 
aboard and off again at your destination. 
And the food’s to a king’s taste in the 
diner and cheery coffee shop car! 


FAMOUS TIMBERLINE LODGE inspired 
the Tavern car. Speed and comfort in- 
spired the adoption of roller bearings. And 
Timken® roller bearings help smooth the 
way for the Shasta Daylight just as they do 
for many more of the newest streamliners, 


... but an even bigger bargain is “Roller Freight” 





NEW TERMINALS and handling methods 
have improved freight service. But 
“Roller Freight”— freight trains that roll 
on Timken roller bearings —is the big ad- 
vance that can speed freight faster than 
was ever before possible. 





DEFENSE NEEDS CARS and “Roller 
Freight” can pull them out of the hat. 
Timken bearing equipped cars spend less 
time in repair shops, more time on the 
road. Maintenance time is kept to a 
minimum. Result: More cars ready to go 
when and where they're needed. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


RAILROAD REVENUE TONNAGE 
1926 1936 1946 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” can be the railroads’ 
big attraction in their bid for tomorrow's 
freight business. Timken bearings mean 
less damage to lading, elimination of “hot 
box” delays. One railroad has cut running 
time in half with “Roller Freight”. 


COST CUT! Complete assemblies of car- 
tridge journal box and Timken bearings 
for freight cars cost 20% less than appli- 
cations of six years ago. And they soon 


pay for themselves. Other products of 


the Timken Company: alloy steel and 
tubing, removable rock bits. 


t-MARK REG US PAT OF 


TERMINAL INSPECTION MAN-HOURS are 
cut 90% when freight cars run on Timken 
bearings. Railroads will show big savings 
in fuel and maintenance costs. All along 
the line,“ Roller Freight” will mean better 
service for fewer dollars spent. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER I 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING 


TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST LOADS 


eo 


OR ANY COMBINATION -}). 


Copr.1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 0.) 
Cable address: ** TIMROSCO"’~ 
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e e » Deft and swift as sleight of hand, Monroe’s 


famous “Velvet Touch,” lightest yet most positive keyboard 





action ever engineered into any adding machine! Experts deserve Monroes; 


lesser operators need them. Watch figure 










production mount, “figure fatigue” fade, 
figure problems disappear... like magic... 


when your operators use Monroes. 


yy Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 

vw High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator Monroe Adding Machine 

wy Streamlined Design assures effortless, with “Velvet Touch” Keyboard 
one-hand operation 


Ww Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 
chances of error 


yx Many its, _—_ 8 and 10 columns, M O N RO E 
a ee ae ere MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ADDING * CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
} Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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THE : a portraits are more than fine works of art, : 


exemplifying magnificent architectural structures ... 
they are symbols of the friendly hospitality, character 
and individuality of Hilton Hotels in leading cities 
from coast to coast. Behind the scenes of each hotel 
are comfort and convenience, quality and perfection, 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO enhanced by the rich traditions and high standards 


which have long been associated with the Hilton name. 
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Vcross the Nation 








THE MAYFLOWER fag THE TOWN HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. r LOS ANGELES § ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Other fine Hilton Hotels are The DAYTON BILTMORE in 
Dayton, Ohio, The HILTON HOTEL in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, The HILTON HOTEL in El Paso and in Lubbock, 
Texas and The PALACIO HILTON in Chihuahua, Old Mexico. 








SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 





Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE » THE CONRAD HILTON + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








The March of the News | 





Guest appearance. For the third time, 
Winston Churchill stood at the desk 
where Presidents stand and addressed 
a joint session of the U.S. Congress. 

He first spoke in December, 1941, in 
the dark days of World War I. 

He returned in the spring of 1943 
when the turn had been made toward 
victory. 

Now, in January, 1952, he appeared 
before Congress as the Prime Minister 
of a weakened and worried British Em- 
pire ... “I have not come,” he said, “to 
ask you for money.” 

Seldom has a congressional speaker 
had a more friendly audience . The 
bursts of laughter and good-natured ap- 
plause made a sharp contrast to the 
somber, silent mood with which the same 
Congress listened to a speech by Presi- 
dent Truman a week earlier. 


Full house. Not a vacant seat was visi- 
ble in the House chamber as Mr. 
Churchill came down the aisle to the 
Speaker’s desk . . . Ranged around him 
in the well of the House were diplomats, 
members of the Cabinet and the black- 
robed Justices of the Supreme Court . . . 
Mrs. Bess Truman and Margaret, and 
Mr. Churchill’s daughter, Sarah, looked 
on from the presidential gallery 

Mr. Truman watched the speech on a 
television screen in his White House 
office. 

As Mr. Churchill gathered up his notes 
at the end of his speech, members of 
Congress applauded, whistled and 
cheered . .. Two comments were typical: 

Said Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin—“A grand performance by 
a grand man.” 

Said Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem.), 
of Illinois—“Mr. Churchill is a combina- 
tion bulldog and tugboat, and a very 
gallant bulldog and tugboat.” 

British-American tensions existed aft- 
er the Churchill speech, just as they 
had before . . . But the British Prime 


HANDY WAY TO $§ 


Minister’s oratory did a lot to smooth 
them away—tor the time, at least. 


Coast to coast. Presidential politics 
took over the U.S. last week. 

In California, Republican managers 
for the men who want to follow Harry 
Truman into the White House got a 
trial run at a preconvention meeting of 
the Republican National Committee . . . 
As always on such occasions, everybody 
claimed to be in first place. 

In Washington, the Democrats were 
knee-deep in politics, too . . . It showed 
up in Congress and in the list of 
White House callers . . . President Tru- 
man, with many things on his mind, found 
time to talk politics with many people. 


The experts. Through the week, Mr. 
Truman heard from: 

Mrs. India Edwards, Vice Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
. . . She left the White House no wiser 
about the President’s political plans for 
1952 than she was when she entered. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.), 
of Minnesota . . . He came away con- 
vinced that Mr. Truman “is definitely un- 
decided about whether to seek re-elec- 
tion.” 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson (Dem.), 
of New Mexico He left insisting 
that Mr. Truman would be re-elected. 

Senator Estes Kefauver (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, who is being talked up as 
presidential material himself . . . He 
wouldn’t even guess at the Truman plans. 

John J. Nangle, the Democratic 
National Committeeman from Missouri 
. . . He'd like to see the President run 
for the Senate because he’s earned a 
rest. 

From all the comings and goings, one 
thing was clear . . . If anybody knows 
for certain what President Harry Truman 
expects from the next Democratic Con- 
vention, that person is Politician Harry 
Truman ... And he isn’t saying. 
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.« L]600,000 pounds L] 6,000,000 pounds 
al L] 60,000,000 pounds 





It sounds incredible, but sixty million pounds Sixty million pounds of meat a day is a big 
a per day is the right answer... enough meat to order, and it takes a big industry to fill it. More 
ies fil 15,000 two-ton trucks! than 4,000 meat packing companies throughout 
el Just as incredible is the smooin functioning of the United States contribute to the job. 
- the complicated system of meat distribution. It And the truly surprising fact is not how effi- 
puts all this meat where you want it, when you ciently they do it, but that they do it (and have 
. want it, and in the vast variety of kinds in which been doing it for years) at a lower service cost than 
= you want it. for almost any other food. 
elit 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U.S. 








McDonald: ‘Loan Loosener’ . . . Churchill Tightens 
Atomic Security . . . ‘Ike’ Coming Home by April? 


Joseph Stalin is on notice that, if 
Communists move in force into 
Southeast Asia from Communist 
China, military action against the 
Chinese mainland will follow. China 
remains vulnerable to bombing attack 
and blockade. 


e - 


Winston Churchill did almost all the 
talking for Britain in recent confer- 
ences with President Truman, while 
the British experts kept quiet. For 
U.S., the experts did almost all of the 
talking while Mr. Truman kept quiet. 


x * * 


The British Prime Minister is person- 
ally responsible for the order jacking 
up security in Britain’s atomic-energy 
program. Churchill thinks  there’s 
something to U.S. complaints about 
British laxness, in view of the way 
U.S. atomic secrets have in the past 
gotten to Russia via British scientists. 


x *k * 


Dwight Eisenhower has given a good 
many experienced and distinguished 
visitors the definite impression that 
he would like to live in the White 
House in Washington. The story that 
“Ike” really prefers to live on his 
Pennsylvania farm is not supported 
by the attitude displayed to most of 
those who see the General. 


x *« * 


Organizing European defense in Paris 
is to seem increasingly irksome to 
General Eisenhower now that he is 
being pushed as an active aspirant 
for the Republican nomination. His 
friends figure that the General will be 
glad to come home not later than 
April 1 to jump into the political fray. 


7k 


Viscount Alexander, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada and wartime military 
leader, is Churchill’s candidate for 
Eisenhower’s job in Europe when 
“Ike” leaves. The catch is that other 
continental countries want an Amer- 
ican. 
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=Whispers 


President Truman keeps in’ mind 
the experience of John Quincy Ad- 
ams, who served in the Senate, then 
in the Presidency and then returned 
to service in Congress. Mr. Truman 
would like very much to try this 
year for the Senatorship from Mis- 
souri. 


x * 


Frank McKinney, who heads the 
Democratic National Committee—in 
outlining campaign strategy for Dem- 
ocrats in 1952—is taking credit for 
the high-level activity that goes with 
wartime inflation, but Republicans 
point out that he is not assuming re- 
sponsibility for the lives and limbs of 
American boys that are sacrificed to 
produce the good times for voters who 
stay home. 


x * * 


The letter from Justice William O. 
Douglas telling Mr. Truman that the 
Justice did not intend to run for 


President was a surprise to the White 
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House. President Truman had } 
unaware that a Douglas-for-Presidey 
movement was under way out in ty 
country. 


x & * 


J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Ge 
eral, is hopeful that his new cleany 
drive can substitute for the comm. 
sion President Truman wanted Judd 
Thomas Murphy to head. The Atte. 
ney General is somewhat handicappi 
by an impression in Congress that 
Justice Department itself has been 
need of a cleanup. 


x k * 


The State Department may hav 
made a mistake in covering up its dis 
loyalty cases by edging out suspecte 
personalities just as security sleuth 
were closing in. The tendency i 
loyalty boards now is to be suspicious 
of a Department that could find ni 
disloyal officials while other depart 
ments were turning them up in fairl 
sizable numbers. 


x *&* * 


Harry A. McDonald, named as ne 
Administrator of the Reconstructia 
Finance Corporation, is put in 4 
loosen up a little on lending policié 
of that big Government loan agenc; 
There are loud complaints that it 
next to impossible to get approval é 
loans even. for defense purposes. 





x k * 


W. Stuart Symington, stepping out 4 
RFC Administrator, stood alot 
against Dean Acheson, Robert Lovet 
and Charles Brannan when tho 
Cabinet members put on pressure | 
pay higher prices to foreign produce 
of tin. 


* «zk xX 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mobii 
zation Director, in talking to calle 
makes no secret of his discouragemel 
over the lack of business support f 
economic controls. Wilson complat 
that people are not taking the 4 

fense program seriously. 3 
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American-Standard 
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@ Engineers are very important 
people at American-Standard. 

They always have been. They al- 
ways will be. For engineers play a 
significant part in the development, 
production, sales, and installation of 
American-Standard products. 

And, because American-Standard 
is a world-wide organization with 
many plants making many products 





covering many fields, it offers almost 
limitless opportunities to able and 
ambitious young engineering gradu- 
ates. 

Hundreds of them are enthusiasti- 
cally at work now over drawing 
boards as designers; in laboratories 
analyzing, creating and testing ma- 
terials, finishes and colors; and in 
manufacturing plants supervising 
and inspecting production. 

In addition, others — especially 
trained as sales engineers—are calling 
regularly on architects; builders, and 
heating and plumbing contractors, 


offering their “know-how” in the 
selection, application, and _ installa- 
tion of American-Standard products. 

All are gainfully using their pro- 
fessional background to stimulate 
progress in heating, cooling and sani- 
tation. 

Yes, engineers play worthwhile 
roles at American-Standard. Their 
work is interesting. Their reward. 
satisfying. Their future secure. And 
again this year, American-Standard 
welcomes inquiries from young en- 
gineering graduates who soon will 
be seeking good careers in industry. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. General Offices: Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Senung home and industry 


CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * 
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~ How to make 
cat’ . 
purr 








Feed and handle a tabby cat right and she will 
purr. Feed and handle a fluid catalytic cracking 
still right and this “cat” will purr too—to the tune 
of making up to 70 per cent of high octane gaso- 
line from a given quantity of oil. 


But here’s the rub. The fluid cat-cracking 
method—which uses a powdered solid circulating 





in a stream of oil vapor—is a delicate, compli- 


cated process. 





For this reason, “cat” research is a continuous 
job at Sinclair's modern laboratories—to learn 
more about how catalysts work, to develop new 
and better ones, to improve preparation of the oil 
feed stock, to select ideal refining conditions. 


But making “cats” purr is more than a research 
job. It calls for tip-top team work between manu- 
facturing and research. Sinclair manages this by | 
close liaison between refineries and research staff. 
The effectiveness of that partnership is another 


reason why Sinclair is...a great name in oil. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
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Newsgram 


Signals are being changed on the outlook for business. New signals, called 
by spending plans for armament, point to this prospect: 

1952: Rising business. Business rise somewhat slower than indicated 
earlier. New highs to come in trade. Price trend moderately upward. 

1953: Gently rising business early in the year, then leveling off. Prices 
stable. Arms program pretty much in high gear through this year. 

1954: Business will begin to roll over. Peak will come off armament 
demand, barring new war. Adjustments will be widespread. Severe recession, 
however, seems improbable for business as a whole. Price trend a bit down. 

Rearming is to be slower in reaching its peak, with the peak less high than 
originally indicated. There'll be more of a plateau at a high level. Test year 
for business more probably will come in 1954 than in 1953. 


Slow motion in arms spending accounts for the changed outlook. Effect of 
rearmament, after 18 months, is only beginning to be felt. 

Over-all arms program, to date, is 128 billions. Spent is 38 billions. 

To be spent is 90 billions. Additions coming: 50 billions as a minimum. 

Spending in sight: 140 billion dollars, against 38 billions spent. 

It has taken 18 months to spend the 38 billions. If spending gets up to 60 
billions a year, it will take two and one-half years to spend armament funds 
already voted and those to be voted by the Congress now in session. By that 
time, two more sessions of Congress will have voted more billions. 











So that you can see what's happened to arms money now available: 

For weapons, so-called "hard goods": 12.5 billions has been spent to date; 
65 billions remains to be spent--5 dollars for every 1 spent to date. Weapons 
production has hardly begun. At least 25 new billions will be voted this .year 
for purchase of weapons and other "hard" goods. 

For food, clothing, so-called "soft goods": 5.5 billions has been spent; 
4.2 billions remains to be spent. About 4 billions more will be voted. 

For military construction: 1.7 billions has been spent; 6.6 billions is 
Still to be spent. Barely 1 dollar in 4 on hand has been spent. More billions, 
at least 3, will be voted by Congress. Much building is ahead. 

Military pay and other: 19 billions spent; 13.4 to be spent. 

















What you really come up with after 18 months of rearming is this: 
Food, clothing and pay have accounted for the bulk of-.rearming. 

Butter, not guns, is the principal product of rearming up to now. 
Arms, 65 billion dollars’ worth of them, still are to be delivered. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Orders for arms, 26 billions’ worth, remain to be placed from funds 
already authorized. On orders placed, only 1 dollar in 4 is delivered. 

Armament worth 90 billion dollars, as a minimum, still is going to have to 
be produced and delivered by U.S. industry before funds on hand or in sight are 
used up. To date, in 18 months, 12.5 billions’ worth has been delivered. 

The arms program lies ahead, not behind. 





There are these other things to keep in mind when sizing things up: 

Cutbacks in arms, talked about, are a figment of the imagination. 

Cutback talk concerns the amount of new money to be asked. Military wanted 
60 billions more than it now has. It would have settled for as little as 45 
billion new dollars. It's to get around 52.5 billion. - 

Cut is from a hoped-for 60 billions more, not from money on hand. 

Spending, actually, is in a strong rise. Rise in spending, however, is 
likely to be less rapid and less high than Mr. Truman figures it. 

Rate of Government spending, over all, is to be nearer 69 billions than 
the 71 billions estimated by White House for the year to end June 30. In the 
year starting next July 1, spending is more likely to be between 80 and 85 
billions than between the 85 and 90 billions Mr. Truman foresees. 

Business, either way, seems underwritten for at least 2 more years. 














Eisenhower, if President, will not dismantle U.S. defenses. 

Taft, if President, will not either. He talks big-arms figures. 

If isolationist, U.S. will need to arm to the teeth. Without allies this 
country will need to be prepared to defend itself against any or all. If in- 
ternationalist, U.S. will have to be strong, too, to defend itself and to aid 
allies. Any way it goes, armament will grow into very big business. 











Atomic development ahead is to be on a very great scale. 

Atom weapons now are designed for Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Stockpiles of atomic weapons, to meet new concepts, will become huge. 

Atomic industry, probably, is to be the country's fastest-growing. Even 
now, immense strides are being made in uses of the atom for power and war. 











These things remain true after Winston Churchill's visit: 

Communists will not soon have their way in Korea. Churchill appears not to 
have demanded that diplomats take over truce talks. 

Formosa will not be traded to Communists for a truce. Churchill agrees 
that it's good to have Chiang Kai-shek holding that island from Communists. 

Truce in Korea is a diminished, not a greater, prospect. 

Russian game is to get truce talks into hands of diplomats and then to 
pressure them out of concessions the military is unwilling to make. 





U.S. troops will not go to Suez, despite British wishes. U.S. will back 
Britain's position diplomatically in that area, however. 

Troops from U.S. will not take over in Indo-China or Malaya. 

U.S. will help Britain with steel, with weapons, with diplomacy. U.S. is 
not, however, to take over British commitments everywhere. 

Britain's big trouble still is that she cannot earn the kind of living to 
which she is accustomed. She's a debtor, trying to act as a creditor. 
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—————| 
He brought brewers to this country 
because he wanted beer to 


become popular here. 








Like many of our Founding Fathers, 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, regarded beer as a 
beverage of moderation. Speaking of beer, 
Jefferson once wrote, “I wish to see this 
beverage become common.” Toward this 
end, he brought brewers from Bohemia to 
teach Americans the art of brewing. 


Jefferson’s wish was fulfilled—for this 


beverage of moderation is now served in 
about two out of every three homes in 
America. 


More about the economic, social and 
historical role of beer is presented in the 
book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy write to the United States 
Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 


representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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How to expand engineering brainpower 


The Boeing Electronic Analog Com- 
puter doesn’t replace engineers’ brains. 
But it multiplies their effectiveness — 
enables them to explore a problem in 
all its variations at one time, without 
the long, laborious process of endless 
mathematical calculations. 

Take a problem involving inertia, 
acceleration, velocity, displacement and 
time—whcether in a fluid, a mechanical 
system, an electrical or thermal field or 
any other medium. To work out such 
a problem by complicated mathematical 


Solving a dynamics problem with the Boeing Computer; oscilloscope at right shows result 


equations may take thousands of engi- 
neering man-hours. When the same 
data are fed into the electronic circuits 
of a Boeing Computer, accurate answers 
are given in a few hours! 

Boeing engineers designed and built 
the computer as a piece of working 
equipment for use in guided missile 
development. In single or multiple units 
it has now become an important factor 
throughout the organization. It has 
opened the door to achievements which 
might otherwise have been impossible. 


For information about the many practical uses of the Boeing Electronic Analog Computer 


and its price, write Sales Department, Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Washington 


The computer meets a growing 
demand for an analog machine which 
can be economically and_ successfully 
operated by almost every industrial, 
military, research and educational group 
working on dynamics problems. Its 
simplicity, compactness, versatility and 
precision make it useful to engineers, 
improving the scope and quality of their 
work. An increasing number of con- 
cerns, not only in the aircraft industry 
but in other technical fields, are buying 
and using the Boeing Computer. © 
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Robert Alphonso Taft of Ohio, if 
elected President, will bring change. 
His shift from the personalities and 
policies that have ruled during 20 years 
of Democratic power would be drastic. 

As of now, Senator Taft is out in front 
of the other Republican candidates for 
the presidential nomination. He has an 
wbroken record of success in being 
dected to office, once nominated, but 
wo previous trials have failed to get 
him the party’s nomination for Presi- 
dent. This is his third effort to move the 
Taft family name back into the White 
House. It may be his last. He will be 63 
iefore election day of 1952. 

The changes that Senator Taft would 
make in Government, if he became 
President, would be far greater than 
my change that would take place with- 
in himself. He would take moving into 
the White House ‘calmly, as a matter 
if course. He has reason to know about 
the White House. 

When Bob Taft was a youngster, his 





vas the first civil governor of the Philip- 
jines, then Secretary of War. When 
bob was 19 and a student at Yale, his 
lither became President. Bob was a 
tudent at Harvard Law School when 
lis father moved out of the White 
louse. The father was one of the few 
nen who added new distinctions after 
acareer in the White House: He be- 
ame a famous Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

In this period, young Bob Taft ducked 
the limelight and sought to work out his 
own destiny. He led his class at Yale, 
emerged from Harvard Law School with 
tp honors, and passed the bar examina- 
ton with the highest marks in Ohio. He 
night have had his’ pick of Wall Street 
fms as a place to practice law. 

Instead, Mr. Taft chose to practice in 
tis home town of Cincinnati. There he 
built up a busy practice in corporate 
hw. He went into politics as a precinct 
worker, ringing doorbells, served three 
tms in the Ohio House of Representa- 
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lf Taft wins Truman’s 
job— 

Private enterprise will see 
a change. He’s for less gov- 
ernment from Washington, 
more power for the States. 

World policy will not 
change abruptly. He favors 
strong defense. He'd help 
those abroad who try to help 
themselves. 

The White House will be 
different. Taft's way isn’t 
Truman‘s way of farming 
jobs out. He'll manage 
things from the top. 











father, the late William Howard Taft, - 


tives, became Speaker, then served a 
term in the State Senate. 

In 1988, Mr. Taft wrested the nom- 
ination for the United States Senate from 
the favored candidate of the’ regular 
Republican organization in Ohio. He 
fought his way to an election that was 
fully as spectacular as either of his two 
re-elections, including that over the op- 
position of organized labor in 1950. He 
now has spent 13 years in the United 
States Senate. 

During those years, Senator Taft has 
become the most potent spokesman on 
Republican policy. He is widely re- 
ferred to as “Mr. Republican.” And as 
chairman of the powerful Republican 
policy committee, many of whose mem- 
bers he hand-picked, he has more to do 
with shaping the decisions of the party 
in Congress than any other one man. 

The Senator knows politics and knows 
government, State and federal, from 
both the practical side and the theoreti- 
cal side. He knows business from the 





WHAT TAFT 
WOULD BE LIKE 


New Policies and a Clean Sweep of Offices 


point of view of the corporation lawyer. 
His experience is broad. He holds strong 
ideas and seldom is at a loss for an an- 
swer to a question or a problem. He is 
forthright and positive in his opinion. If 
he became President, his Administration 
would be a strong one, with firm leader- 
ship in the White House. 

The change from Truman to Taft 
would be drastic. President Truman 
runs a loose Administration, with only 
occasional direction from the top. Powers 
are so sprinkled down through the de- 
partments that at least one Cabinet off- 
cer has disclaimed knowledge of things 
that were handled by second-line. officials 
in his Department. 

A Taft Administration would be tight 
and centralized, with the firm hand of 
the President always to be felt. Few ad- 
ministrators would get a chance to go off 
half-cocked, at variance with White 
House policy. 

And the Taft personality would be 
felt by the country. That personality has 
none of the warmth of his father, who 
was noted for his joviality. 

The Senator is sure and self-confident 
mentally. He views the opinions of 
others with a glacial calm that irritates 
many. Some Senators think of him as 
haughty. Actually, he is a little shy. But 
he is sternly self-disciplined. Once he 
has mustered the facts and examined 
them, he moves precisely from premise 
to conclusion. 

Then the Senator states his conclu- 
sions in plain, unvarnished English in a 
voice that is somewhat harsh. There is 
no easy flow of words, there are no glib 
cliches. He has tried out speech writers, 
but, when the speeches were submitted, 
Mr. Taft threw them away. He felt that 
there was an effort to cover up the facts 
with words. He likes to state facts blunt- 
ly, thinks the people have a right to 
know his views. 

As President, Mr. Taft would irritate 
some people with his tendency to as- 
sume that his answers were correct. But 
in the White House there would be an 
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efficiency in administration and his poli- 
cies could be understood. 

Taft would make no effort to lead with 
words, as did Franklin D. Roosevelt, as 
does Winston Churchill, or as General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
might. He does not have the gift of say- 
ing pleasant words and sometimes his 
timing is such as to make his teamwork- 
ers shudder. 

Under Taft, things would get done, 
however. There would be an upheaval in 
the personnel of the Federal Govern- 
ment. And Taft, as President, would 
come into the job with special knowledge 
of how to get along with Congress. 

For 20 years, Democrats have been 
cemented into the federal structure. 
There now are 2.5 million civilian em- 
ployes in the Government. Mr. Taft 
would create consternation here. 

Mr. Taft might not abolish many func- 
tions of Government, but he would try to 
carry on with fewer people. In this 
process, many Republicans might be dis- 
appointed, There would not be too much 
difficulty in working out ways to get rid 
of the Democrats. But Republicans have 
béen out of power for 20 years. They are 
hungry for patronage. Pressures on Mr. 
Taft would be heavy to keep the pay roll 
big and put Republicans into places 
from which Democrats were expelled. 
Mr. Taft might be able to reject such 
demands and go on trimming jobs. 

As a Senator with long experience and 
as a leader in party policy making, Mr. 
Taft would take into the White House a 
sure knowledge of the inner workings of 
his party in Congress. He could be ex- 
pected to pick hard-headed leaders who 
would follow him and hammer through 
the measures he wanted. 

In the immediate future, upper-level 
policies would not be changed as much 
under Mr. Taft as might be thought. 
Both at home and abroad, the policy of 
building a strong defense and a strong 
nation, of helping allies of the U.S. and 
thwarting its enemies would go on. The 
agencies and goals of the present would 
not be thrown out bodily and immedi- 
ately. Changes would come gradually. 

The Senator is strictly a_private-en- 
terprise and States’ rights partisan. Where 
there is any doubt, private enterprise 
rather than Government would do the 
things that needed doing. Matters that 
could be handled by the States would be 
sent there for doing rather than being 
dealt with by the Federal Government. 
And Mr. Taft would endeavor to stop in 
its tracks anything that he thought 
smacked of socialization. 

In the field of social legislation, many 
Republicans would be surprised at the 
program that Mr. Taft might come up 
with as President. His voting record on 
such things is more progressive than that 
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LANGUAGE 


HIS ACTIONS: BEHIND A GLACIAL CALM, A TOUCH OF SHYNESS 
Remembrances: He knows the White House as a home and a force 
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_. - AS HE MAKES HIS THIRD AND MOST DRAMATIC TRY of many Republicans who have called 
him a reactionary. 

As President, Mr. Taft might back fed- 
eral aid to education, public-housing pro- 
grams, hospital-development plans. These 
would be in line with his past thinking 
and voting. He would support a moderate 
Fair Employment Practice measure, ad- 
visory rather than compulsory in its op- 
eration on industry. But all along the 
line in social legislation—as elsewhere— 
Mr. Taft would favor putting more power 
in the hands of the States and less in the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Taft in the White House would 
not be free and easy with the taxpayer’s 
dollars. He would try to get his money’s 
worth for what he spent. But there would 
be no precipitate drop in federal spend- 
ing, although he would try to pull it 
down as soon as feasible. The Senator 
thinks that the U.S. is spending as much 

HIS OPINIONS: BLUNT STATEMENTS . . . NO COVERING OF FACTS now as it can spend without serious in- 
flation. And he views inflation as the 
road to socialism. 

As President, Mr. Taft would try to 
whack off 5 billion dollars from non- 
defense spending and various foreign-aid 
programs. He would try to do this care- 
fully, giving first consideration in his 
spending to projects most needed for the 
defense of the United States. In the long 
run, Mr. Taft figures that defense and 
foreign-aid spending should be held 
down to around 40 or 50 billion dollars 
a year. It is about at that level now, and 
scheduled to go up. 

Mr. Taft in the White House would in- 
sist that foreign nations show a firm dis- 
position to defend themselves before 
he would give them help. He feels that 
the U.S. cannot carry the burden of de- 
fense for all non-Communist nations. His 

“Jong-run aim would be to put emphasis 
, ; on an Air Force and a Navy to defend 
HIS FAMILY: IN HISTORY'S EYES, WHITE HOUSE ‘RELATIVES hen idamdis. of the Pacific end ‘Atlaitie: 
land troops principally for home defense. 
But, although he voted against the 
Atlantic Pact, Senator Taft regards Eu- 
rope and sending of land troops there as 
a special case—at least for the present— 
to be treated outside his general policy. 
He also puts Korea in the special class. 
In the main, Mr. Taft would make lit- 
tle immediate change in foreign policy. 
He might press for a quicker showdown 
in Korea. He might give more help to 
the Chinese Nationalists. But he would 
continue the “cold war.” He would keep 
American troops in Europe to show na- 
tions there that the U.S. does not expect 
others to shoulder its burdens. And he 
would not expect early action on the 
changes he wants in United Nations. 
The biggest immediate change would 
be in the atmosphere of the White House. 
“Photos: UP-Aeme, Harris & Ewing Mr. Taft would be moving back home 


“tls MANNER: HE MOVES PRECISELY FROM PREMISE TO CONCLUSION with his own team of Republicans. And 
Reminders: His aides would seldom be at variance with his policies Democratic heads would fall. 
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If Peace in Korea Fails: 
Air War to Move on China 


In case Korean truce talks 
break down: 

Air war will be carried to 
China’s homeland. U.N. troops 
will push forward in Korea. Chi- 
nese ports will be blockaded. 

In case talks drag on: 

U. S. can train a big army un- 
der enemy fire, with small loss of 
life. Communists, pinned down, 
will not be free to fight else- 
where. 


War plans for blasting Communist 
forces in Korea—and Communist sup- 
ply lines in China—now are being 
readied by U. N. commanders for use 
if truce talks break down. 

Talks, faltering badly at this time, 
have gotten nowhere in more than six 
months. There are statements by Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky, 
that Communist negotiators will never 
accept present rock-bottom terms of the 
U.N. American negotiators are about 
convinced that only by new military 
pressure can Communists be induced to 
settle. Hope for a truce still exists, but is 
fading fast. 

The alternatives facing U.N. com- 
manders, on that basis, are these: 

Simmering talks, even after real hope 
for a settlement is gone. That would 
cost, at the present rate, about 300 U.S. 
casualties a week. But it would tie down 
large Chinese forces in Korea, away 
from other trouble spots in Southeast 
Asia. It would provide an ideal training 
ground for expanding U.S. armed forces. 
It would prevent the large casualty lists 
of a full-scale war in Korea during an 
election year. And it would chew up 
Communist military equipment at a 
slow but continuous rate. 

Getting out of Korea. That’s not even 
being considered at this time, because 
of its probable effect on future Commu- 
nist plans. 

Military pressure by resuming tull- 
scale war and maybe broadening its 
scope. 

The prospects if this choice is taken, 
on the basis of plans already made, are 
these: 

A big land offensive then would be 
certain. Its purpose, as planned, is not to 
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drive to the Yalu, but to kill Communists 
and push the battle line gradually north 
—to give the Communists a real incen- 
tive to end the war. That’s based on 
the principle, already established, that 
the final truce line will be the battle 
line at the time truce is signed. With 
the line being pushed back, Commu- 
nists will find that the sooner they be- 
come reasonable the less territory they 
stand to lose. 

An air attack on China, aimed not at 
cities but at air bases and rail centers, 
also has been planned as a means of 
supplementing that pressure. Targets 
already are selected for this operation. 
Agreement reportedly has been reached 
with U.S. allies for those bombing at- 
tacks to be made, under certain condi- 
tions. What these conditions are has not 
been revealed. But plans for bombing 
Communist China are being readied, 
and air units assigned their missions, 
subject to a go-ahead from Washington. 


ey, 


A sea blockade of China, too, ha 
been planned in some detail. The ide, 
is to bottle up Chinese ports, preven; 
even coastal shipment of war materia); 
bound for Korea, if the Navy gets , 
green light. 

Together, these plans add up to a big 
ger and broader war if the decision ; 
made to apply full-scale military prey 
sure. Land warfare still is to be confine 
to Korea, but U.N. ground units hay: 
been greatly reinforced since truce talk 
began, so that battles will be on a large 
scale than before. In addition, the wrap 
would be lifted somewhat from U.S, ar 
and sea power, so that they could b 
used to strike directly at the enem 
Communist China. 

If truce talks fail, in other words, plan 
are ready to hit Chinese forces on thre 
fronts. The men and equipment to do th 
job are ready to move, if ordered. Amer 
ican air strength in the Far East has been 
increased by about 20 per cent in recent 
months. Ground forces have _ been 
strengthened even more, with total U.S. 
man power in Korea now at about half a 
million men. Naval units in Far Eastem 
waters are reported to be adequate for 
effectively blockading the Chinese coast. 
Allied strength has been increased, too, 
with intensive training of South Korean 

forces. The South Koreans now 

















are reported to have eight good 
fighting divisions, where the abil- 
ity of all of their divisions was 
doubtful when truce talks began. 
Those are the prospects on the 
basis of what is planned and what 
is available. They add up toa 
larger but still limited Korean war. 
Present planning, for example, 
calls for no troop landings in 
China. No bombing of Peiping or 
other population’ centers _ is 
planned. Nor is naval bombard- 
ment of China. Chinese National- 
ist troops are not to be used, at 
least not at this stage. Even plans 
for bombing in Manchuria are 
highly selective and involve only 
air bases and transport lines. 
The decision on which choice 
to take, however, still lies ahead. 
Only if the Communists break of 
truce talks and launch a big offen- 
sive of their own will the three- 
level U.N. attack be made with- 
out further policy conferences. 
Agreement on that, reportedly, 
has been reached already between 
the United States and Great 
Britain in recent talks. But if talks 
drag on as expected, and_ truce 
fails to develop in short order, 
the decision will have to be faced. 








“NEARING THE END‘ 


. « « Choice One, Two or Three? 


~Hesse in St, Louls Globe Democrat 


If truce talks fail, plans are made 
for a bigger and broader Korean 
war than ever before. 
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Through the years 













NOW 


To Allis-Chalmers’ 
special requirements, 
Borg-Warner creates 
many essential 


operating parts. 





nerl In almost every field of indus- 

Almost evel) ery day try, the best known com- 
h nefits sil : ducts of panies count on Borg-Warner 
it [89 / roe for specialized manufacturing 
the services. There is Allis-Chal- 


mers, to name one. For 104 
years this company has been 
producing power equipment 
for agriculture and industry. 

This firm and all leading 
makers of farm machines regu- 
larly specify precision B-W 
parts. These include harrow 
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These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK . 
BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL *¢ DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ FRANKLI 
INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING *« LONG MANUFACTURING CO,, LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SC 
UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD, * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS 


SUMMER STORMS OFTEN MEANT 
RUINED HAY when the crop was 
handled the slow, old-fashioned way. 


MACHINES MASTER THE WEATHER! 


The ‘‘Roto-Baler’’, a product of Allis-Chalmers, 
packages 4 to 6 tons of hay an hour in rclled 
bales that shed rain like a thatched roof. 





and plow discs, harrow teeth, 
hydraulic control pumps, 
chain drives, universal joints, 
transmissions, clutches, car- 
buretors, and soft-center and 
special tillage steels. 

Each reflects B-W’s ability 
to “design it better—make it 
better”. This talent based on 
B-W engineering skills and 
large-scale facilities is helping 
daily to bring Americans bet- 
ter things and better living. 


BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
N STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
S‘HEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING 


DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO,, LTD, 
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"3 National Machines 
save us $27,000 a year... 


THE Upjohn COMPANY 

























"Three National Payroll-Accounting for still another job. We expect to effect 
Machines save us $27,000 a year, which substantial savings with them as well. 

returns their cost every 8 months. We use 
these machine’ for payroll writing, analysis 
and distribution and other accounting jobs. 


"We also use National Cash Registers in our 
cafeterias and canteens, and National Add- 
ing Machines in our offices. These machines 
"Recently we installed two of your Class 3l too, have paid for themselves through 
Accounting Machines for General Account- Savings and other benefits." 

ing work and have recently ordered another 


Vice President & Treasurer 
The Upjohn Company 





Typical medicines, produced with care 


by Upjehn , internationally known 


dvulnulin 


manufacturer of pharmaceuticals. 
The Upjohn Company knows the 
vital necessity of accuracy in their 


ingredients and their compounding. 
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NATIONAL PAYROLL-ACCOUNTING MACHIN«. NATIONAL SALES REGISTER. 

(Model used by Upjohn). Has 25 payroll totals, and 42 totals Pays for itself in Upjohn’s cafeterias by speeding service and 
for analysis and distribution. enforcing correct recordings of transactions. 





NATIONAL CLASS 31 ACCOUNTING MACHINE. NATIONAL ADDING MACHINE, 
(Recently installed by Upjohn). Latest development for multiple- (Model shown used by Upjohn). Has time-and-effort-saving features 
duty accounting. Has electrified typewriter for typing descriptions. never before combined on one adding machine. 


National machines promote accuracy in year after year returning their cost as 
accounting by doing up to 44 of the work handsome profit. 
dutomatically—and what machines do There is a model for every size and type 


automatically the operators cannot do of business. Let the local National repre- 
Wrong. 


£ sentative, a trained systems analyst, show 
National machines soon pay for themselves what you can save with the National 
out of the money they save, then go on 5 i i 


System suited to your particular needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Sckheed Presents The iy 
So So fetes ) in 
CSFuper onstellilion) 
& dn eve? finer vewdston of the fforll 3 Mest i 
& vpeuenced Ctirliner “4 . 

Ls 


Fickheeds new Super Gonstellation combines the unmatched recoud 
of eapeuence and dependability yg the would famous Constellation with 
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greater Speed, gualer ange, grealer comfort and greater Je ~weneguestion- 


ally the finest airliner in the world. 


OQ Vew tin derwice fer Fasten er Lines and soon tin bervsice fer Trans 
Wolld Airlines, Air France, REM Koyal Dutch liclines, Pukistan 


/ . ~~ 4 ° 
QGnternational, Yantas, Trans-Canada Nir Frei and other leading arelines 


LOCKHEED 


A'tRCRAEFET CORPORATION BURBAN K, CALIFORNIA 
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§OOD TIMES—TO ‘55 AT LEAST 
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A White House view of the 
1S. future— 

ore and better-paid jobs. 

profits. Lots of business. 

a hard times. Defense spending 
ill see to all that. 
America will have plenty of 
both guns and butter’ in the 
ears just ahead, as Mr. Truman's 


yperts size things up. 
The thing to watch at long 
ye is inflation, not deflation. 


Mr. Truman’s economic advisers 
we no depression ahead for the U. S., 
nin the longer-range future. Arma- 
it, to them, is a vast and perma- 
Hat new industry that will transform 
pbusiness outlook for this country. 
Mepending for defense, as the Presi- 
Wits advisers see it, will go on rising 
@nearly two more years. At the peak it 
Pbe at a rate of around 20 billion dol- 
Sabove the present. Over the years 
ad, regardless of who is President, 
i@ Government’s top forecasters expect 
Ih defense spending never will fal! 
4 40 billion dollars a year. At pres- 
m the rate is about 45 billion a vear. 
he main problem, from what Mr. 
an is told, is to be one of inflation 
rol, not one of resistance to defla- 
i for at least two years and probably 
Monger than that. 
Zou get from the tables on this and 
Hollowing page the predictions that 
Mident Truman makes in his economic 
age to Congress. This message was 
ared by the President’s Council of 
Momic Advisers, headed by Leon 
ferling. It represents the best judg- 
of the Government’s principal econ- 
, With access to the spending plans 
Military services as well as of other 
fartments. 
al through 1952 and 1953, if the 
mite House is correct, defense spend- 
ng i to be upward. This means a large 
rising flow of Government cash into 
Pockets of the public. It means defi- 
fand borrowing, with a rise in the 
Py of money, regardless of whether 


igress grants Mr. Truman the higher 
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ms he wants. Congress has made it 


BS 


ear that higher taxes will not be voted. 


penere are to be more jobs, as the Presi- 
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President Sees Big Arms Spending Into 1954 


Mr. Truman Predicts... 





DEFENSE SPENDING 





Now—45 billion dollars a year 
End of 1952—65 billion dollars a year 





DEFENSE DEMANDS 





Defense will take in 1952— 

% of construction-industry output 
% of metalworking-industry output 
Ya of copper supply 

Ya of aluminum supply 





INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 





Steel—from 108 million tons a year capacity now to 120 
million tons a year by 1954 


Aluminum—from 860,000 tons a year production now to 
1,470,000 tons a year by 1954 

Petroleum refining—from 7.23 million barrels a day 
capacity now to 8.25 million by end of 1953 


Electric power—from 76 million kilowatts capacity now to 
106 million kilowatts by end of 1954 





PRODUCTION DECLINES 








Housing starts—a drop from 1.1 million in 1951 to 850,000 
or fewer in 1952 


Passenger autos—a drop from 5.3 million in 1951 to 4 
million or fewer in 1952 





Ci RESO 





4 Source: Economic Report of the President 
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dent’s advisers see it. Pay also will be 
higher in those jobs. Wage controls still 
will allow higher pay for greater effi- 
ciency, and many workers will be putting 
in overtime at premium rates. Unem- 
ployment is to become a negligible prob- 
lem, except in places where cuts in the 
output of civilian goods will not be 
matched by rising arms production. For 
the people as a whole, jobs will be easy 
to get. 

People also will have higher incomes 
than they ever had before and there 
will be an adequate supply of goods to 
buy. No shortage of food or clothing is 
foreseen and no actual hardship from 
lack of other goods. Fewer new homes 
are to be built, fewer automobiles and 
appliances will be produced. However, 
essential housing needs are expected to 
be met and most families now are 
equipped with automobiles in good run- 
ning condition. People also appear to 
have stocked up on appliances in the 
last few years. 

Total spending—what economists 
call the gross national product—is head- 
ed for a new high. Mr. Truman forecasts 
an increase of at least 5 per cent in total 
national output. In money terms, that 
means additional output of 15 to 20 bil- 
lion dollars. On an over-all basis, that 
will just about match the increase in 
planned arms spending. This suggests 
that consumers will continue to be about 
as well off as they are now. 

In addition to more arms, the coun- 
try also is expected to go right on adding 
to basic capacity. Steel mills will con- 
tinue to be built. There is to be a rapid 
expansion in aluminum, petroleum, nat- 
ural gas and electric power. Not until 
1954 does Mr. Truman expect the coun- 
try’s basic needs to be met. And not un- 
til that year does he see any chance of 
cutting back military outlays. The plans 
are for an even larger military program 
in 1953 than in 1952. 

The President, in brief, is telling Amer- 
ican business and the American people 
that a high level of business activity, 
supported by a growing arms industry, 
is assured at least until 1955. 

Prices, through this period, are ex- 
pected to undergo only a moderate rise. 
Prevailing opinion in Government is that 
the worst of the price rise took place after 
the start of the Korean war. 

In the vear ahead, business firms are 
not expected to add much to inventories 
and, except for Government-approved 
expansion projects, investment in new 
plant and equipment is likely to decline. 
Thus, the demand from business for 
goods is expected to be smaller, with a 
slighter pressure on prices. 

Consumers are held to be more un- 
predictable. They will have money 


enough, and savings enough, to indulge in 
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Mr. Truman 
Also Predicts —e 





PRIVATE SPENDING 


on construction and 
producers’ equipment 





TOTAL FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


BE GESTS SOLER ES EE BOLE EE YER TS 
Now—65 billion dollars 
a year 
INCREASING | 
By June 30, 1953—to 85-90 
billion dollars a year 





TOTAL NATIONAL 
SPENDING 


(Gross national product) 





Now—333 biliion dollars 
a year 

INCREASING 

By end of 1952—to 354 
billion dollars a year 





CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYMENT 





‘In 1951-61 million 
INCREASING 
In 1952—to 62.3 million 





Source: Economic Report of the President 
© 1952, By U.S. News Pub, Corp. 


another buying spree, but there are y 
signs now that such a spree is in pm 
pect. Individuals have been prudent 
their buying ever since the spree of ; 
year ago, and the official hope is th 
prudence will continue to be a factor jy 
the future. 

Dislocations caused by rising ar 
production are to be felt mainly by met). 
using industries that do not engage iy 
the arms program. They are to have, 
smaller supply of materials to manufg. 
ture civilian products. Yet the Govep. 
ment has announced a policy to gy 
them at least enough metals to kep 
them operating and other agencies ge 
trying to extend the defense programty 
them. 

Business profits, on the whole, arety 
continue at a high level. Profits probally 
will be lower than in 1950 or 1951, b. 
cause of higher costs and higher taxe 
but most of the nation’s business firs 
are expected to operate comfortably 3 
the black. 

The prospect, as painted by the Pre. 
ident, is for a continued high standarl 
of living for the American people, de 
spite the increased effort to be applie 
to arms production. The country’s capac 
ity is viewed as large enough to supph 
a rising volume of “guns” and still leav 
room for plenty of “butter.” 

The “both guns and butter” outlod 
is expected to improve after 19538. B 
that time, most of the basic expansio 
program will be completed. Then th 
country will be in a position to supp 
almost all the steel, copper, aluminu 
and electric power that will be neede 
by both arms industries and civiliz 
plants. 

The aftermath of the defense pr 
gram is regarded with confidence 
Mr. Truman and his advisers. They s¢ 
little reason to fear a severe depressia 
when arms output levels off and tur 
down, probably sometime in 1954. 

The country weathered the adjus 
ment from war production to civilid 
production from 1945 to 1947 wit 
scarcely a ripple. That performance, 4 
the White House view, can be repeate 
when the current arms build-up is cot 
pleted. In fact, the future adjustmel 
may be easier, because Governmes 
planners intend to keep arms indust 
operating at high volume for the indés 
nite future. After World War II, am 
production was virtually shut down. 

What Mr. Truman actually is projed 
ing is an America that is ready and all 
to defend the non-Communist world am 
at the same time powerful enough # 
dustrially to satisfy all reasonable wat 
of U.S. citizens and aid friendly nati 
abroad. Such a program is expected 
keep almost all the people busy for 
good many years to come. 
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“Our toolmaker productivity has gone up more than 30%” 


“We wouldn’t believe it till we proved it. Now 
we know. Our toolmakers turn out better work, 
and more of it, with properly designed individ- 
ual benches like these Hallowells. With labor 
vosts what they are today, it’s good economics 
fo invest in adequate benches.” 


The experience of this manufacturer is typical of 
tthers the country over. And we’ve seen it work 
tight in our own shops, too. 

In 9 cases out of 10, HALLOWELL Basic Shop 
Equipment will do the job for you. However, if 


your shop is “‘different,’”’ why not custom 
build the right work benches for your plant 
from Standard HALLOWELL accessories. 

Call your favorite distributor for 
HALLOWELL Basic Shop Equipment... 


Hallowell Work Bench work benches, cabinet benches, posture 


stools and chairs, foreman’s desks, tool 
stands. Or write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 56, Pennsylvania. 


$ HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








RUSSIA CALLS THE TURN IN KOREA- 


CHINESE DO THE ARGUING 


An Interview With Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Here is the inside story of 
the Communist stalling in Korea—told by the 
man who has had to deal with it from the be- 
ginning. 

Is China or Russia the power behind the 
enemy truce team? What are the Communists 
after? Will they ever come to terms? Would 
an all-out Allied attack hasten or delay peace? 

The editors of U.S. News & World Report 
submitted questions to Vice Admiral C. Turner 
Joy, chief of the United Nations truce negoti- 
ators, at the peace camp in Munsan, Korea. 
Here, in written replies, is what he has to say 
about Communist tactics at the truce table. 








woe 


Vice ApmrraL C. TurNER Joy is a tall, quiet- 
spoken Navy man who has directed armi- 
stice negotiations for the United Nations in 
Korea from the day last June when Jacob Ma- 
lik first hinted that the Communists were 
ready to talk peace. For weeks he and his fel- 
low negotiators have been living in a Munsan 
apple orchard, trying to work out a truce 
agreement. 

Admural Joy graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy in 1916. He was on sea duty in both 
World Wars. From the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war he has commanded U. S. naval oper- 
ations in the Pacific, a job he still holds. 








(By Radiogram From Munsan, Korea) 


Q Admiral, do you feel that the Communists 
are sincere in wanting an armistice in Korea? 

A If you had asked me if the Communists want 
a stable and equitable armistice I would have to 
say “no.” But then that is in the nature of things 
with the Communists—all agreements are designed 
to facilitate the destruction of the opposition. 

There is little question but what the Commu- 
nists would like an armistice on their own terms 
and that such an armistice could be achieved 
quickly. Our problem is not one of accommodating 
the Communists. Our problem is one of preserving 
the gains we have won by our sacrifices and of in- 
suring a sufficient degree of security for the forces 
of the United Nations during the period that an 
armistice agreement is in eftect. 

Q What's behind their stalling—are the Commu- 
nists using the time for a major build-up or are 
they trying to wear down the United Nations 
negotiators? 

A I try to spend as little time as possible chas- 
ing the will-o-the-wisp of Communist intentions. 
I find it much more to the point to concentrate on 
the requirements tor the well-being and security 
of the United Nations Command. 

The battle can be lost in a twinkling by losing 
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sight of your own best interests while it can never 
be won by the enervating pastime of “second 
guessing” the Communists. It is sufficient to know 
that they are stalling and to be prepared for come 
what may. 

Q Is there any way to bring about a defuite 
showdown and decision one way or another? 

A There are only two possible decisions: a mili- 
tary decision or a negotiatory decision. After more 
than six months of tediously frustrating negotia- 
tions I am sure that there mtst be a large number 
of people who would heartily endorse blasting the 
Communists off the Korean peninsula. 

However, in my present capacity I have to work 
with the situation “in being,” and the current sit: 
uation is one of a military stalemate. In the ab- 
sence of change in the military situation, we shall 
continue to do our best in trying to negotiate an 
effective and stable armistice. I know of no other 
solution. 

Q Which side has made the most concessions 
in the negotiations thus far? 

A To concede something, you must first have 
something. The Communists have a marked talen! 
for making wild demands and for giving people 
the impression that a concession has been made 
when they recede slightly from what was com 
pletely preposterous to begin with. 
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I have heard people say that the Communists 
made a big concession in giving up their demand 
for the 38th parallel as a military demarcation 
line. In view of the military realities, the Commu- 
nists were unable to present one single, logical 
military reason for making such an initial demand. 

| have heard people say that the Communists 
made a big concession in giving up their demand 
for the withdrawal of foreign troops. If those peo- 
ple stopped to wonder why the United Nations 
had come to Korea in the first place I don’t think 
they would be so generous in describing the Com- 
munist abandonment of the demand for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops as a concession. 


How can the Communist acceptance of behind- 


the-lines inspection be regarded as a concession? 
If they are entirely sincere about a stable armis- 
tice, what reason could they have to object to such 
a safeguard? Why should they not accept it as a 
necessary requirement, as we do? 

It is relatively easy and inexpen- 
sive to make concessions when it 
comes to things that do not belong 
to you or to which you can make 
no legitimate claim. The negotia- 
tions should be regarded less as a 
battle of concessions and more of 
an open opportunity to demonstrate 
basic good faith. 

Demonstrating good faith has 
been no problem to us. It has 
been and continues to be an ex- 
ttemely difficult problem for the 
Communists. 

Q Do you agree with published 
statements to the effect that the Communists are 
dictating the terms? 

A If the Reds are dictating the terms, someone 
has neglected to inform me! 

Iam sure other members of the United Nations 
Command delegation will receive this report with 
the same keen interest after their already long and 
grueling experiences at these negotiations. 

Q How long do you feel that these talks can go 
m—might they be endless? 

A It would be inappropriate for me to say how 
lng the talks can go on, but I share what must be 
awidespread hope that they will not be endless. 

Q What, in your opinion, is needed to get 
action? 

A If by action you mean a stable armistice 
agreement, I would say one of two things: Either 
asudden voluntary change of heart on the part of 

Communists, or the application of sufficient 
military power to induce such a change of heart. 

Q You have spent six months talking with the 
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Communist negotiators. Have you found that any- 
thing influences them? 

A Yes. Patience and unmistakable firmness— 
backed up by applied military power. 

Q Why can’t they enter into a deal? 

A I think they would be only too happy to 
enter into a deal, as you call it, that would further 
their own ends. But up to the present time I think 
there has been a simple lack of authority to nego- 
tiate an agreement that would give the United 
Nations Command an even break. 

Q What is their objective? 

A Unless they have abandoned their basic doc- 
trine, the long-range objective never changes: the 
extension and domination of Communism. As for 
the short-range objective, no real purpose is served 
in speculating about it. 

Q Do you feel that any armistice agreement 
that might be reached will be permanent? Are the 

terms likely to be honored by the 
Communists? 

A As the senior delegate of the 

United Nations Command delega- 

tion, I cannot do less than earnestly 

hope that the Communists’ con- 

formance with the terms of any 

agreement springing from the pres- 

ent negotiations will help to im- 

prove their none-too-reassuring rec- 

ord of the past. I think I would be 

a lot more confident of the out- 

43 come, however, if I knew we were 

me going to lend the moral encourage- 

ment of military power in being. 

Q Are you confident that the 
war is going to be ended soon, or are you rather 
pessimistic about the chances for a truce that will 
stick? 

A I would not want people to mortgage their 
hopes to any prediction of mine. 

Q Do you get the impression that China or 
Russia calls the turn for the negotiators? 

A It is clear to everyone, I believe, that the 
U.S.S.R. is the policy level and Communist China 
is the working level for this particular Communist 
venture. 

The North Korean generals are vociferous—but 
it is doubtful if their vote is counted. 

Q Admiral, what is the biggest single obstacle 
to an agreement on a truce? 

A A complete reluctance on the part of the 
Communists to give working demonstrations of 
good faith. 

Q Is language much of a problem? 

A Language is a slight problem, of course, but 
it is the least of our problems at Panmunjom. 
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EVERY SUNDAY EVENING * AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 


(Check Your Lecal Newspaper for Time and Station) 


“Good evening, neighbors!” For 17 years this 
famous greeting has meant “Town Meeting 
Tonight!” Thinking Americans from coast to 
coast have found in Town Meeting a direct 
expression of popular opinion on the vital 
subjects of the day. In bringing this important 


American institution to television, Mr. Henry 
H. Reichhold, Chairman of Reichhold Chem- 
icals, Inc., hopes to add the sense of real 
participation through actual viewing to the 
many qualities which have made the program 
so important a part of the American scene. 


For Americans and American Industry 


as a public service of 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


é 
| PARIS..«.. «SAEGON....CAIRO... «LONDON. «<< 
>> It's an open question how long it will be before France dumps Indo-China 


into the U.S. lap, the way Britain turned Greece over to U.S. five years ago. 
French are fed up with the fighting in Indo-China. Chinese invasion, if it 

comes, looks to be more than French in Indo-China can handle. U.S., as the 

No. l container of Communism the world over, will be expected to take over. 





>> U.S. position, out in front, appears to invite holdups. 

Enemies of U.S. find it rather easy to extract dollars, needed supplies. 
Hungarians do it by holding lost U.S. fliers for ransom. Chinese apply extor- 
tion by mail, working on Chinese in U.S. Russians refuse to give back U.S. 
ships loaned during war, find it easy to acquire strategic materials and machin- 
ery from West by trade, legal and illegal, with nations financed by U.S. 

Friends of U.S. find a Communist threat sufficient, as a rule, to bring the 
U.S. running to their aid. Greek crisis Set the pattern five years ago. Brit- 
ain felt unable to shore up Greece against Communist guerrillas, asked U.S. to 
take over. Truman Doctrine was the result. U.S., pledging itself to contain 
Communism everywhere, made itself both the main target of Russia and the No. l 
ally, banker, supplier of every nation, big or little, threatened by Russia. 

U.S. is thus the logical candidate--only one in sight--to pick up the 
pieces in Indo-China, if France pulls out. You can then add Indo-China to Korea, 
Japan, Greece, Turkey, Western Germany, Western Europe, a long list of others. 














>> In Paris, both French Parliament and press are full of reasons why France 
ought to give up the fight in Indo-China. French Communists, of course, have 
talked this way all along. But now some important anti-Communists say it. 
France is being bled to death, it's argued. Point is made that 7,000 of 
France's best officers, 32,000 noncoms, 134,000 trained troops are "marooned" 
indefinitely in Indo-China, subject to continuing casualties. 
War's cost, at a billion dollars a year, looks high to every Frenchman. 
Defense of French Africa is handicapped by defense of Indo-China. 











Defense of Western Europe apparently has to be managed without a sizable 
French Army at the core, as long as Indo-Chinese war goes on. And, if the U.S. 
can't rely on France to provide troops for Europe, presumably U.S. will rearm 
West Germans to do the job. Many Frenchmen still shudder at this idea. 

A deal with Communists to end the Indo-Chinese war therefore looks to many 
in France as the best way out. United Notions, it's suggested, might negotiate 
an armistice, then let Indo-Chinese vote for the kind of regime they prefer. 

France, in other words, is ready for one of two things: a deal, calling 
‘off the war, or an all-out rescue operation in which U.S. carries on the war. 

















(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> Behind this kind of talk in Paris are these hard facts: 
Budget crisis has upset one Government, may upset successors. French rebel 
at paying more taxes, say it's time to choose between Europe and Indo-China. 
Death of General de Lattre discourages those who want to go on fighting in 
Indo-China. A successor as effective, as inspiring is hard to find. 
French political mistakes have been expensive in Indo-China. Natives are 
Still suspicious of France, lukewarm about fighting, slow to join the Army. 
French military mistakes, before De Lattre took hold, were almost fatal. 
At times, some French generals just about gave up, might feel this way again. 
Indo-China as an investment now looks hopeless to Frenchmen. France now 




















is pouring more money in than it can ever hope to get out. 

War looks endless, even if Chinese Communists don't invade in force. 

Chinese build-up along Indo-China border makes outlook even gloomier. 

Most Frenchmen never have been enthusiastic about either fighting a war in 
Indo-China or paying for it. Five years of this war have cooled off what lit- 
tle enthusiasm they ever had. Now they are in the mood to quit Indo-China. 








>> In Cairo, the fact that the King of Egypt now has a son and heir may turn 
out to be a lucky break for Britain and the U.S. in the Middle East. 

This is why: King Farouk has the power to heal the breach with Britain, put 
Egypt firmly on the West's side, if he wants to. Until recently, he has not 
Shown much interest in governing Egypt. A major reason has been his feeling that, 
lacking a son, he might be Egypt's last king. "After me," he has often said, 
"the deluge." Birth of a son changes all this. Farouk may now take charge. 








>> It's well understood in Cairo, if not in Western capitals, that..... 
Egyptians look to their king for authority. It's a habit 6,000 years old. 
King Farouk is actually much more than a playboy. He is shrewd, informed, 
understands politics and politicians. He also has the power to boss them. 
Farouk's main aim, so far in his reign, has been to consolidate political 
power in the crown. He has succeeded in this aim. He has the power to dismiss 











a Cabinet and appoint a new one whenever he chooses to. He's really the boss. 
Farouk's leaning is toward the West, not toward Russia. He showed this not 





long ago by making an outspoken pro-Westerner chief of the royal Cabinet. 

It's Farouk's attitude toward Britain that has been uncertain.-. During the 
war, British tanks pulled up before the palace to make sure Farouk appointed a 
safely pro-British Egyptian to be Prime Minister. Farouk didn't like it. 





>> But, now, the mess in Egypt is getting worse by the hour. Fighting is on 
a larger scale. So are casualties. Egypt's mobs can get out of hand. Living _ 
costs are rising rapidly. So are complaints against the Government. 
It's about time for Farouk to step in. Chances are he will before long. 








Compromise with Britain and the West is now a reasonable prospect. 


>> In a British analysis of the U.S. presidential race..... 

London "Economist," one of Britain's most influential weeklies, sees it as 
a race between Taft, Truman and Eisenhower. Taft, “basically isolationist," is 
not Europe's choice. Four more years of Truman doesn't appeal, either. "Ike" 
gets "The Economist's" nod. Reasons: He'd keep Atlantic Pact strong. U.S. 
policy might be "less dangerous" with Republicans in power than in opposition. 
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SPROCKETS Foiged by 


HELP THE TANK 


Formerly these 27-inch diameter tank drive 
sprockets were cut from square steel plate. Waste 
metal from each cutting was approximately 137 
pounds per sprocket. And — beside the usual 
cleaning and hardening, the cut sprocket had to 
be machined. : 

Now this part is drop forged by Kropp . . . 


forged so accurately that no machining is neces- 


PROGRAM ADVANCE! 


sary. It is just heat-treated, cleaned, the teeth 
flame-hardened. When bolt holes are drilled, it 
is ready for installation on the tank. ~ 

DEFENSE PLANTS! Sub-contract your drop 
or upset forging work... and your heat-treating 
-.. with Kropp. Tell us your needs today... we 
can supply them promptly. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


SUBSIDIARIES: A. C. WOODS & CO., Rockford, Ill. » KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., Melvindale, Mich, 
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===with HENRY FORD I! 


President, Ford Motor Company 


NOT ENOUGH CARS FOR ‘52 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What is the defense program 
doing and going to do to the automobile industry? 

Will there be cars enough for users, jobs enough 
for workers, profit enough to keep the industry 
healthy? 

Are Government controls working out as well 
as could be expected? 

To discuss these and similar questions, the edi- 
tors of U.S. News & World Report invited to their 
conference room Henry Ford II, who at 34 is chief 
executive of the Ford Motor Co. 








HENRY FORD II was born during World War I and 
enlisted in the Navy in World War II. Before en- 
listing he had had four years at Yale and a start at 
learning the automobile business. 

Mr. Ford was 28 in 1945 when he became head 
of the Ford Motor Co. as successor to his grand- 
father, founder of the company. 

The younger Mr. Ford shifted from the policy of 
one-man rule that his grandfather had maintained 
at the Ford company, and built up a management 
team, each member of which has specific authority. 








Q How does a big industry like the automobile in- 
dustry, Mr. Ford, operate with so many Government 
controls? Is there any experience from World War II 
to guide you, or are all the problems today new? 

A Since World War II we have a brand-new top 
management at the Ford Motor Co. Some of these 
men were in private industry, some were in the armed 
services, and some of them were in consulting jobs of 
various types. They all came to us with different kinds 
of experience. Consequently, these management men 
in our operation today are drawing on their previous 
experience in other organizations. I think this new 
management team of ours is making it possible for us 
to get along under governmental controls as well as 
can be expected. 

We don’t like controls any more than anybody else, 
but apparently at the present time, for the good of 
the country, we have to have them. 

Q What's your biggest headache? What bothers 
you most? 

A Washington is our biggest headache. Out of 
Washington come the material allocations and unit 
limitations that control our production. This control 
of production makes it impossible for us to produce 
the number of cars we would like to produce, freely 
price them in a competitive market, and sell as many 
at those prices as we think we could sell. 

Q Do you think that the demand for cars is bigger 
than ever before? 

A Yes, certainly. The normal demand is bigger 
than ever before. Prior to World War II the industry 
considered a 3'/-million-car year as normal. Since 
then our population has increased, so that perhaps a 
414 to 5-million-car year should now be considered 
normal. 





Q It looks like 3.to 3% million cars for 1952 based 
on the materials that they will let you have? Does that 
mean the public -has.to start to fix up their cars and 
keep them longer? = - 

A I think 50. Cars aré built, naturally, to last a con- 
siderable length of time, and they do last a long time. 
But I think, at least for the present, that many people 
are going to: have to get used to keeping their cars 
for longer periods. : 

Q Isn't that going te hurt you when you do get back 
into production? People have been told that they 
ought to trade cars in every other year or so, haven't 
they? — a 

A Well, the same thing happened after World War 
II. We can’t worry about that. We can always go out 
and sell. That’s our business. 

Q New models, new gadgets? 

A Yes. Improvements, changes and new looks. 

Q Then it looks as if the automobile industry is 
going to be very busy for the next two years, at least? 

A How do you mean, “‘busy’’? 

Q Well, this next year you will have reduced pro- 
duction of automobiles and increased production of 
armament, and if the armament tapers off in 1953 | 
won't the automobile end of the industry rise? : 

A Yes. 

Q So, over all, you will have a very active period? { 

A What do you mean by “active’’? 

Q Capacity operation? 

A Oh, no. Our defense contracts won’t anywhere 
near need the man power we shall have to lay off be- 
cause of the cutbacks in civilian production. I spent 
the morning talking to various Government officials | 
and I am very discouraged about the civilian out- 
look for the automobile industry. 
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industry’s Expected Output Million Below Demand ... Defense 


Jobs Too Few for Men Laid Off ... Profits in ’51 Half of ’°50 


Q What about the military outlook? 

A I don’t know about the military outlook. 

Q But aren’t you getting large defense orders? 

A We have substantial contracts but we will not be 
in full-scale production on those contracts until 1953. 
In 1951, one per cent of our total dollar sales was in de- 
fense material. In 1952, if we had a 4-million-pas- 
senger-car figure for the industry, our defense dollar 
sales, we estimate, would be between 12 and 15 per 
cent of our total. But with a probable further cut-back 
toa total of between 3 and 314 million passenger cars 
for the industry, that 12 to 15 per cent will be some- 
what higher. 

Q But won't you be better off then than you were 
after World War II, in that you will be in constant 
production of some automobiles, your tools will be 
there and your factory operations intact? Whereas, 
ater World War II, you had to start fram scratch? 

A That’s true, but we face an entirely different situ- 
ition now than we did after World War II. Today I 
am not at all sure of the frame of mind of the people. 
Whereas, during World War II the people realized 
that the country was in an all-out war and the man in 
the street knew the objectives for which we were fight- 
ing— 

Q And he could see some end to it all? 

A Sure. Now, I don’t know where we’re going. I 
wish I did. 

Q Have you found anybody here who seems to 

know? 
, A Everyone in Washington seems to have a differ- 
ett idea. There are two obvious places we could go. 
One is to war. The other is broke. There must be an- 
other alternative. 


There must be some way to learn how to live with 
Russia—and still maintain all our freedoms—without 
having to fight World War III and without having to 
go broke. There must be some way to get back to the 
kind of competitive economy which has made this 
country great, with freedom to trade, buy and sell in 
the market places without having stifling Government 
controls. 

Q What's happening to your international trade? 

A As you know, there is a considerable dollar short- 
age throughout the world, so our exports from the 
United States are relatively lower than they were 
prior to World War II, although they are not too bad. 

Q Then, you are going to have considerable unem- 
ployment in your industry? 

A We certainly are, but not alone because of lower 
exports. At present we are down 25,730 hourly rated 
employes from our 1950 peak in the Detroit area alone, 
where the unemployment problem is most severe. 

Q What was the total employment at the peak? 

A Inthe U.S., about 154,000. 

Q That is not going to be taken up by defense 
production? 

A No. Our total defense employment under present 
contracts will require about 40,000 employes when we 
hit peak production. However, these defense con- 
tracts will not employ the total number of people 
we will have to lay off because of cutbacks in civilian 
production. 

Q That’s your company? 

A Yes. 

Q Are those men who are let out mostly skilled 
workers? 


(Continued on page 32) 
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... ‘Profits in ’52 may be down another 20 or 25 per cent’ 


A Mostly unskilled. 

Q Is there any other place they can go for jobs? 

A At the present time, not in the Detroit area. 

Q Is there much unemployment in that area now? 

A About 140,000, and I think it will be close to 
200,000 by April if the automobile business is cut fur- 
ther as is presently indicated. 

Q What is your theory as to the employment of 
these people in defense industries? Are they all suit- 
able for defense work? 

A I would say “yes.” They were in the last war. 

Q They could be given jobs after a period of con- 
version? 

A Sure. A certain amount of training will be neces- 
sary to fit them for defense work, but they are surely 
capable of doing it, I am sure. 


Layoffs vs. Defense Jobs 

Q So, if you had defense business, you could take 
up the slack? 

A Of course, we’re not always able to put defense 
contracts in the same plants in which people are being 
laid off due to automobile-production cutbacks. 
Throughout the United States we have 15 Ford assem- 
bly plants and 4 Lincoln-Mercury assembly plants. 

In any one of these plants, for example, it takes the 
same amount of equipment and the same amount of 
floor space to make 160 cars and trucks a day as it 
does to make 320. Cutbacks in civilian production do 
not necessarily create floor space and equipment for 
defense production. 

Q Where do you put your defense contracts? 

A Every one of our major defense contracts is 
going into a new facility. 

Q Or into an abandoned facility that has been ren- 
ovated and reopened? 

A Yes. But the machining of some of the parts and 
the manufacture and assembly of some defense ma- 
terial requiring not too large areas of floor space will 
be assigned to some of our civilian manufacturing 
plants where they can be squeezed in. As I have said, 
all of our major defense contracts will go into new or 
reopened facilities. Our aircraft engine will go into a 
Government-owned plant in Chicago. We are build- 
ing new plants in the Detroit area for jet engines, 
tanks and fuel-injection systems. 

One example of where we have made room in our 
own plants for a defense contract is the tank engine, 
which we are going to manufacture in a plant within 
the Rouge area previously used for storage. We are 
also machining in the Dearborn engine plant at the 
Rouge a substantial number of parts for the aircraft 
engines which will be assembled in Chicago. 

Q Are some of the regular assembly lines idle, or 
do they have less work? 

A Almost all of our assembly lines are producing 
less. Since civilian production is being cut back to less 


than a 4-million-passenger-car industry total, there 
will be serious dislocations in our company. For in- 
stance, we will have to study the possibility of closing 
certain assembly plants. There is always a chance that 
if such a plant is closed it might be used on defense 
work. This would necessitate the complete removal of 
all equipment, machinery and inventory, and require 
the installation of whatever new machinery and equip- 
ment might be needed for a particular defense item. 

Q What do you say the probable effect will be on 
your profits in this year of conversion? 

A Our profits after taxes in 1951, as compared with 
1950, are down slightly more than 50 per cent. 

Q What do you think ’52 may do to ’51? 

A They will certainly be down some, probably an- 
other 20 to 25 per cent. How much further than that 
will depend on what the car-production rate is going 
to be. 

Q Why is that so? Are the armed-forces contracts so 
large that they are going to chew up all the materials? 

A I don’t know. Maybe you can get the answer on 
that from NPA [National Production Authority]. 

Q Is it copper? 

A Copper, from what I can find out at present, is 
the limiting material. There seems to be, or at least 
there will be in 1952, a greater supply of steel. I am 
told this by various steel companies and also by peo- 
ple here in Government. Government people go so far 
as to say that in the not-too-distant future more alu- 
minum will be available, also. 

Q What do they tell you about copper? 

A Copper is the great, big question mark. 

Q You can’t substitute aluminum for copper? 

A In some instances you can. 

Q How about radiators? 

A We have done some work on aluminum radiators. 
We don’t have a satisfactory answer yet. 


Work That Red Tape Makes 

Q We understand that, because of Government 
red tape, the Ford Motor Co. had found it neces- 
sary to assign hundreds of people to jobs dealing 
directly with Government controls of one sort or an- 
other. What, for instance, do these people do? 

A The amount of steel, copper, aluminum and some 
other materials used in the manufacture of a car is 
controlled. Each quarter our total production limit is 
set by NPA. However, we are not allocated enough 
material to build as many units as we are permitted. 
We are sent, for instance, a piece of paper that says 
we are entitled to a certain amount of steel. We have 
to take that ticket and peddle it to certain steel com- 
panies to get our material. 

The same thing is true of the other controlled ma- 
terials. The differences in the amount of material allo- 
cated and the total unit limits have to be made up 
from inventories or from material that we can dig up. 
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..- A lot of defense requirements are unrealistic’ 


Prices are controlled by OPS [Office of Price Stabil- 
ization]. We have to file all kinds of information with 
OPS for any price change which we might want to 
make. At the present time, we have two applications for 
each one of our passenger cars filed with OPS. One is 
for the establishment of a new price ceiling allowable 
under the revised Defense Production Act. The other 
js required for pricing our 1952 models because they 
are brand new. Actually we may not change our prices 
at all, but we have to file these pieces of paper just to 
be allowed to price our 1952 models at the same price 
as the 1951 models. That’s what these people are doing. 

Q And that all takes time? 

A It takes hours and hours of figuring and paper 
work, reading and interpreting regulations. 


How Materials Are Allotted 

Q You have been conferring here with the heads of 
the agencies that have to do with controls. Did you 
get the impression from them that they are clear as to 
what they are doing, or do they seem confused, too? 

A I think they are very clear in their own minds as 
to what they are doing. NPA has a Requirements 
Committee that takes all the material requirements 
of defense, reported and probable, adds them up, 
chops off what they think is unrealistic—and a lot of 
it is, needless to say. Then they allocate the available 
supply, first to what they think the military needs, 
then to defense-supporting needs, and then what is left 
to civilian use on a controlled-materials basis. 

The reason I say that some of these requirements 
are unrealistic is that in our industry we have been 
building the same products for a long time. We have 
abill of material for each product we build from which 
we can determine the exact amount of materials we 
need. The Defense Department doesn’t have a bill of 
material for each of the products it orders. One of the 
teasons is because there has not been enough time in 
the period of our defense build-up to work out the 
exact requirements. 

Q When do you think you will get to large-scale 
production in defense? 

A About the third quarter of 1953. Of course, be- 
tween now and then our executive staff will be very 
busy getting ready for defense production. 

Q Not until then? Why are they cutting so much 
this year in the automobile industry? 

A I don’t know the answer. All I can say is that in 
our company we are not yet in large-scale defense pro- 
duction, and to the best of my knowledge the rest of 
the automobile industry is not either—with the pos- 
sible exception of General Motors, which normally 
makes some things applicable to defense. I am not 
atguing that we shouldn’t be cut back, if it is neces- 
sary. The argument is that if you have got large-scale 
unemployment, and defense production and so-called 
“defense-supporting industries” do not require the 
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amount of materials which are being set aside, it seems 
silly for them to cut back civilian production and just 
have a lot of unused raw material lying around. 

Q Aren't there plant-expansion programs? 

A Yes, there are. But, apparently defense-support- 
ing industries—such as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, shipping, railroads and others—are using much 
of the critical materials. They tell me at NPA that, be- 
cause of the requirements of defense production and 
these defense-supporting programs, there just isn’t 
enough material to support any higher production for 
the automobile industry. Maybe that’s right, but I 
don’t know. 

Q We could spread this whole defense thing over 
a longer period probably and equalize it that way per- 
haps? 

A The whole thing is wound around the appropria- 
tions for defense and how much we need for defense, 
how much we are going to do to support the European 
armies with materials that we make here, how much is 
needed in Korea, and what our foreign policy is. It is 
all interwoven. You can’t just pull a single part out. 
You can’t say that NPA is entirely responsible for the 
automobile cutback. Maybe the defense guys are ask- 
ing for too much that they don’t need. Maybe the de- 
fense-supporting industries are asking and getting 
more than they need. I don’t-know. 

Q How long would you keep going at this peak rate 
that you hope to reach by ’53, based on your present 
contracts? 

A About six or eight months. 

Q You have hopes for other contracts? 

A Yes, we are at present negotiating for new con- 
tracts. 

Q What’s being done on this farming out to sub- 
contractors? Are you farming out a great deal? 

A Yes, a very great deal. 


Troubles of Small Business 

Q Do you think that there is any justification to 
the claim that the smaller businesses aren't getting 
enough of their share? 

A I really can’t answer that question, but as far as 
I know they are, and I think their problems in this 
connection are just about the same as ours. 

Q How is the tax-amortization system working out 
with respect to your plants? Have you any satisfactory 
tax-amortization arrangements? 

A Weare expanding our steel facilities at the Rouge. 
We have tax amortization on that. We are building a 
new ore boat. We’ve got it on that. The same is true of 
our tank plant and of an aircraft plant in Kansas City, 
now under construction. The assembly and test facili- 
ties for a jet engine we believe will be paid for and 
owned by the Navy. 

Q What are you going to do with all these facilities 

(Continued on page 34) 














.. - ‘Cutbacks are going to be a problem for dealers’ 


at the end of the five-year period? Are you going to 
scrap them? 

A We do not know. It will all depend on conditions 
at that time. When this is all over we want to go out 
and get a bigger percentage of the automobile business. 

Q Is that going to shift the location of the auto- 
mobile business? 

A Not necessarily, although we are building some 
plant facilities outside the Detroit area. However, 
many of these I have just mentioned are in the im- 
mediate Detroit vicinity. 

Q Are you being cut down on your truck produc- 
tion too? 

A Yes. 

Q Not as much as on passenger vehicles, though? 

A No, they haven’t. Truck cuts have been based on 
weights, with light trucks being cut more than heavy 
trucks. 

Q What do you think is going to happen when peo- 
ple finally realize that shortages of products are really 
under way this time? Are we going to have another 
hot and fast scramble, do you think? 

A I don’t know. People don’t seem to be scrambling 
to buy right now. 

Q Wher these things start getting really tight, won't 
there be a change in buying? 

A It’s a funny thing, but it seems everybody wants 
a lot of something as soon as they know everybody else 
wants it, too. In the past couple of years a great 
amount of structural steel has been produced. All at 
once, everybody had to build a new school, a new hos- 
pital, a new courthouse, or a new something else. 

Q What's going to happen to optional equipment 
and accessories on your car in the next year or so? 

A Nothing much that I can see. 

Q They will still be available? 

A I hope so. 

Q Do you think there will be any change regarding 
terms on installment sales? 

A Canada certainly took some drastic actions. 


Enough Installment Control? 

Q Do you think we need any more limitations on 
installment buying? 

A No. The purpose of the limitations placed on in- 
stallment buying by the Federal Reserve Board is to 
curb inflation. Because people are not rushing in to 
buy right now, I see no particular value in additional 
limitations. 

Q Are they fitting? 

A I think they are perfectly fair. We would far 
rather see limitations on installment buying than 
price control. 

Q Do you think that credit controls might help you 
competitively with the Ford as compared with the 
higher-priced cars? 

A Yes, but we have higher-priced cars to sell, too. 


» 


Q What's happening to dealers as a consequence of 
these cuts? Will a lot of them go out of business? 

A It’s going to be a problem for them, but many 
dealers, industry-wide, have made a lot of money over 
the past five or six years and some of them are just 
going to say “Good-by” because they figure there is 
rough going ahead. On the other hand, a great major- 
ity of the dealers have been long-time associates of 
various automobile companies and they will continue 
to do the best they can and render the best service 
possible under the circumstances. 


Need for 4 Million Cars Yearly 


Q Will there be enough materials for parts and 
accessories? 

A Yes, I think so. The Defense Transport Admin- 
istration, headed by James K. Knudson, hired the 
Brookings people to make a study of the automobile 
industry. The results of this study, as I recall it, found 
the automobile industry to be an important part of 
the defense effort. The study indicated that we need 
to produce a minimum of 4 million new cars each year 
to keep this important part of our defense effort at 
peak efficiency. There seems to me to be no question 
that a man’s ability to have an automobile at his dis- 
posal to take him to his job is important to our whole 
defense setup. 

Q If your production in automobiles is cut down, 
isn’t that going to cut down tire production consider- 
ably? There’s an abundance of rubber now, too. Isn't 
that going to affect the rubber people? 

A Sure. It’s going to affect all types of suppliers to 
our industry. Of course, they will have a large share 
of defense contracts of all kinds. In fact, they already 
have. 

Q Will there be enough cars for people this year? 

A I don’t think so. We are confident in our own 
company that we can sell everything that we can 
make, and a lot more, too. 

Q Isn't price a limiting factor? Won't prices have 
to go up with all this limitation? 

A I wouldn’t say that price is the only limiting fac- 
tor. I think people have decided to be a little choosy 
in what they buy and therefore want a particular type 
of body or color. They won’t buy just any car or body 
style or color today, as they did in the spring of 1950 
when everybody got scared and bought everything in 
sight. 

Q Do you think that the prices of automobiles are 
too high? 

A We always want to price our cars as low as Ppos- 
sible in order that we can expand our markets and 
make inroads upon competition. From the buyers’ 
standpoint, I think prices are fair, considering the 
increases in costs and reduction in volume due to Gov- 
ernment controls. 

Q Do you think they will ever be lower? 
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.. - ‘People may get sore at traffic and refuse to drive cars’ 


A I don’t know. Nothing else seems to have gone 
down in the last 10 years. 

Q How many cars will the country have in, say, 
10 years? 

A That’s a pretty hard question to answer. In 1940 
we had about 30 million units on the road. We have 
now about 50 million, so in 1960 we might have about 
60 million—if we are operating in a free economy, and 
could build what we can sell. 

Q Do you think there is a saturation point, insofar 
as highways and facilities for handling cars is con- 
cerned? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q When did we pass it? 

A I don’t know that we have passed it, and, as far as 
Iam concerned, I hope we never do. There may come 
atime when people will get so sore because they can’t 
park and can’t get where they want to go in a reason- 
able amount of time that they’ll refuse to drive cars. I 
think, though, that if we get back to a period when 
materials are available, the States and the counties, 
with the aid of the Federal Government, will build 
new highways and increase parking facilities. It seems 
to me that these things have not been too well planned 
in the past. They have just gone ahead on a hit-or- 
miss basis. 

Q That 50-million figure that you gave, was that for 
just passenger cars or did that include trucks? 

A I meant total vehicles on the road. 

Q Is that parking problem largely one of the larger 
cities only? 

A Even in a small town on Saturday night you can’t 
park or drive. There is an area I go through every 
night to get home that you might call a suburban 
shopping center, although it is actually a part of De- 
troit. You just can’t get through there between 6 and 
8 in the evening. 


First Floor: Parking Only 

Q Would it be cheaper to create new cities, rebuild 
the old ones, or what? What could you do with New 
York—it is so concentrated? 

A There is a man in New York who has some 
pretty good ideas about parking facilities. There is 
no sense, he says, in having a first floor to a building. 
You could use that space for parking facilities and 
sidewalks, somewhat as the new Lever Bros. building 
on Park avenue could be used. 

Q Where would people walk? 

A Under the edge of the buildings. 

Q Isn't it a little late to start that? 

A It would cost money, of course. But if everybody 
Planned new buildings that way others could be con- 
verted as we go along. I don’t say that it is cheap and 
I don’t say that it is even feasible, but it is an idea. 

Q What about your relationship to Ford Motor 
Co.? Are you working for yourself, or are you working 
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for the Ford Foundation? Do you have any stock in 
the company? 

A Yes, I have some stock in the Ford Motor Co. 

Q So that, in a sense, you are still working for 
yourself? Is that true of other individuals? Has the 
Ford Foundation published how much they have of 
your stock? 

A Well, the stock of the Ford Motor Co. is divided 
into 19 parts of nonvoting stock and one part of voting 
stock. The voting stock is in the hands of the Ford 
family and the nonvoting stock is practically all in 
the hands of the Foundation. That small part which is 
not in the hands of the Foundation is owned by mem- 
bers of the Ford family. 

Q Then, in a sense, you are working primarily for 
the public interest? 

A Inasense. 

Q Through the Foundation? 

A That’s right. 


Incentive for Executives 

Q Does it provide enough incentive? 

A Yes, I think it does. I don’t think we ever con- 
sider that we are working directly for the Foundation. 
We consider we are working against our competition 
in the industry. 

Q Have you a system of reward for executives that 
keeps that incentive going? 

A None of our executives own any stock in Ford 
Motor Co. We have a supplemental compensation 
plan which is based on our ability to make profits. If 
we don’t make a profit, then there is no supplemental 
compensation. This is all based on a plan approved 
by our stockholders. 

Q You feel that there are adequate incentives for 
your executives and for the members of your family 
who are participating in the company? The presence 
of this large philanthropic thing hasn’t deprived you 
of the incentives? 

A In my opinion it has not. I think we have been 
able to build over a period of the past five or six years 
a valuable team that has been working about as well 
as anybody could ask for. I think everybody is en- 
thusiastic about what we are doing. I think everybody 
is as happy under the circumstances as he can be and, 
I hope, happier than he would be anywhere else. 

Q Do you derive some satisfaction out of the fact 
that the greater part of your profits does go for public 
purposes? 

A Yes. 

Q When you look at the year’s summary and see 
that the bulk of it goes elsewhere beyond your con- 
trol, there must be some thoughts on it? 

A There isn’t a great deal of difference, I suppose, 
in the fact that we work 90 per cent for an institution 
and somebody else works for a million or two stock- 
holders. 
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High Blood Pressure: Big Problem 


New Drugs May Help in the Next 5 Years 








America. 





How is your blood pressure? 

Hypertension—high blood pressure—takes a 
terrific toll in lost man-hours, in executives 
crippled or killed. It's a top management prob- 
lem, vitally important to the economic life of 


if you‘re at middle age you’re in the danger 
zone. What causes high blood pressure? What 


are the symptoms, the treatment, the cure? 


Can you head it off? 

To get the known facts, the editors of U. S. 
News & World Report interviewed Dr. James 
A. Shannon, associate director and research 


chief of the U. S. Government's National Heart 


Institute, a recognized authority on heart and 
circulatory illnesses. 





Q First of all, Dr. Shannon, what is 
hypertension—or high blood pressure? 

A Generally speaking, it is a state in 
which the blood pressure is up higher 
than that usually considered to be normal. 

Q Is there more than one kind? 

A Yes, but the bulk of the individuals 
with persistent hypertension have what 
is known as “essential” hypertension. 
There is no known cause for this condi- 
tion. 

Q No one knows what causes most of 
the hypertension cases? 

A That’s right. The other cases fall 
into smaller groups—people who have 
hypertension because of some specific 
disease or because of specific kidney ab- 
normality leads to an elevation of blood 
pressure. At times an individual’s psy- 
chological reaction to his own environ- 
ment may cause a transient, or even a 
persistent, high blood pressure. 

Q Is that last condition likely to 
cause a “nervous” hypertension? 

A Yes, such a condition does exist as 
a symptom in individuals. This can be 
called “neurogenic,” or nervous, hyper- 
tension. The blood pressure may fluc- 
tuate fairly widely and be specifically 
increased under mental stress. 

Q Is hypertension a progressive dis- 
ease? Is it likely to get worse? 

A In the true sense, hypertension is 
a progressive disease. That is to say, the 
height of the blood pressure may pro- 
gressively increase from a moderate ele- 
vation to a high, stable elevation, and 
continuation of the hypertension is ac- 
companied by progressive changes in 
the vessels of certain of the vital organs. 
In the usual case, however, this progres- 
sion is quite slow. The very slowness of 
the progress has led to the use of the 
term “benign hypertension” as_ being 
quite descriptive of the process. 
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Q What can you do for the person 
with hypertension? 

A Well, very little in the way of a 
cure for the typical individual with es- 
sential hypertension. Hypertension that 
is caused by a specific disease may be 
corrected by curing the individual of 
the disease. For example, a tumor in 
an adrenal gland can cause hyperten- 
sion and can be corrected by surgical 
removal of the tumor. But, for people 
with essential hypertension, the physi- 
cian tries to advise the individual on 
how he can adjust his living activities to 
his condition, and to help him through 
episodes of unusually high blood pres- 
sure. 

Q How is that help given? 

A With suitable drugs. We have no 
“miracle” drugs for hypertension yet, 
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but we do have a number that are cap. 
able of lowering the blood pressure 
markedly for reasonable periods. 

Q Don’t you have a drug that the hy- 
pertensive person can take daily to keep 
his blood pressure down? 

A No, we do not. A diabetic can take | 
insulin regularly and be reasonably well. 
Or a person with heart irregularity can 
take digitalis for 20 or 30 vears and 
maintain very good control over the 
rate of his heart, whereas in the absence 
of digitalis or something like it he would 
die very shortly. But we have no such 
handy drug for hypertension—not yet. 

Q Why can’t you use the drugs you 
have in this way? 

A They have other effects that are 
not desirable. Some, for example, stim- 
ulate various nerves, which directly or 
indirectly control not only the heart and 
blood vessels but also the gastrointestinal 
tract. In this example the very mech- 
anism which iesults in an over-all low- 
ering of blood pressure may cause quite 
severe stomach and _ intestinal upsets. 

Q Then how does the hypertensive 
use these drugs? 

A He may take them only when acute 
episodes develop in the course of his 
disease. A person with hypertension 
may develop a severe headache, for ex- 
ample, and go to his physician. The phy- 
sician finds the individual’s blood pres- 
sure is well above usual levels for the 
patient—that is to say, he is in an acute 
crisis. The likelihood is that the physi- 
cian will use any one of many drugs 
which have the ability to lower blood 
pressure temporarily. These drugs can 
iron out the transient peaks in blood 
pressure, so to speak. But the patient 
cannot safely serve as his own guide to 
administer these drugs. 

Q Well, if there is no cure for essen 
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‘jal hypertension, and no drug to take 
habitually to keep it controlled, what 
there for the hypertensive? 

A The important thing is to consult 
i physician and get advice on what to 
jo about adjusting his living habits. The 
yneral requirement, of course, is to 
iam to live within his energy limits, to 
woid stress and strain that can elevate 
the blood pressure. That may mean min- 
mizing responsibilities and tensions. 

Q Must the hypertensive watch his 
diet? 

A Well, one of the most important 
hings-something everybody talks about 
and does little—is to reduce weight in 
the instance of hypertensives who are 
overweight. 

Q Does that do anything besides re- 
lieve the burden on the heart? 

Alt may. There is some evidence 
tht reducing can have specific bene- 
fts for people with hypertension, bene- 
fts we don’t understand. All that we can 
ay for sure, though, is that weight re- 
lution lowers the work load on the 
jeart. Some people do quite well on 
alt restriction, particularly when their 
lisease is at the stage of diminished 
jeart reserve. Some physicians will go 
much further than this and believe that 
ny hypertension patient will benefit 
wa low salt diet. 

Q What about proteins in the diet? 

AI don't believe that there is any 
nod evidence that restriction of pro- 
vin can do anything in the long run but 


harm. That’s debatable, but I think that 
most investigators are convinced now 
that the contribution of the well-known 
rice diet—which markedly restricts both 
salt and protein—was sizable in that it 
pointed at the effectiveness of salt cur- 
tailment in the handling of the patient 
with hypertension, particularly if hyper- 
tensive heart disease is present. 

Q What about liquor and smoking for 
people with hypertension? 

A I think you need to understand that 
these people can lead about as normal a 
life as anybody else, without any parti- 
cular restrictions, so long as they live 
within their energy limits. It seems 
agreed that if the hypertensive lives 
the way any normal person really ought 
to live, he'll be doing quite all right. 

Q How can the individual tell when 
he has hypertension? 

A He can't. There usually are no 
easily identifiable symptoms, particular- 
ly in early stages of the disease. 

Q How does one feel the effects of 
hypertension in later stages, then? 

A He will tire more easily. He may 
get periodic headaches, severe ones. 
That usually is the first stage that is 
noticed. But often a man can have hy- 
pertension for years without knowing it. 

Q Is it more easily diagnosed now 
than formerly? 

4 No, you can’t diagnose it any more 
easily now than you could 20 years ago. 
But the patient is apt to be handled 
more intelligently now than he was 20 


years ago, simply because we know a 
little bit more about its rate of progres- 
sion, what we can expect, and how one 
individual can fit into one set of patterns 
and another individual can fit into 
another. 

Q How do you diagnose hyperten- 
sion? 

A Well, it’s not as easy as it sounds. 
Most people know how a blood pressure 
reading is taken. But what a great many 
don’t understand is that their blood 
pressure is continuously varying through- 
out the day. It varies with exercise and 
with rest. It varies with meals, with stress 
and absence of stress. It varies under a 
wide variety of psychological and physio- 
logical conditions. So any one _ blood- 
pressure reading at any one time may 
bear little or no relationship to what the 
usual blood pressure is. 

Q Then how can you tell when a per- 
son has hypertension? 

A The thoughful physician will at- 
tempt to obtain the usual blood pressure 
over a period of weeks, perhaps, under 
conditions in which these influences 
upon the blood pressure will be mini- 
mized. In that way he can determine if 
the individual really has high blood 
pressure. But, given any individual with 
a moderately elevated blood pressure, it 
should be of no concern to him that his 
blood pressure is “up 5 points” or so this 
week and “down 5 points” next week, 
which is what many people worry about. 

Q What about those whose blood 
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_ Hypertension data here are based on statistics collected 
m the door-to-door National Health Survey, 1935-36. 
Figures show statistical “odds,"’ and are not specifically 
applicable to the individual. Methods used in the survey are 
thought to exaggerate somewhat the mortality rates for hyper- 
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tensives—on which survival rates are based. Survey, for ex- 
ample, uncovered only cases severe enough to be known to 
the individual, and to be reported by someone in the house 
during the canvas. As used here, “hypertension” aso includes 
of arteriosclerosis and some with history of stroke. 
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Write today for information and prices 
on Michaels Adjustable Astragals. Made 
of extruded bronze, aluminum or nickel, 
they are simple, practical, rugged, easily 
installed and adjusted, and available in 
several styles. Two are shown above. 
Type A (top illustration) may be applied 
to either wood or hollow metal bevel 
doors. Aliso used as a stop bead. Type E 
(lower illustration) is for bullnose hol- 
low metal or wood double acting doors. 
Both types may be used at the bottom of 
doors. Michaels Astragals help keep 
doors closed tightly . . . eliminate drafts 
and air currents ... keep out dirt and 
dust. Write for details. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS: 


Bank Screens and Partitions 
Welded Bronze Doors 
Elevator Doors 

Store Fronts 

Lettering 

Check Desks (standing and wall) 
Lamp Standards 

Marquises 

Tablets and Signs 

Name Plates 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, Inc. 
242 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KY. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in bronze, 
aluminum and other metals 


Stair Railings (cast and wrought) 
Wrought and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Grilles and Wickets 
Kick and Push Plates 
Push Bars 

Cast Thresholds 
Extruded Thresholds 
MI-CO Parking Meters 
Museum Trophy Cases 
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pressure shoots way up and then way 
down? 

A Well the really high peaks can be 
ironed out with suitable drugs. But mod- 
erate fluctuations are to be expected, 
even in the normal individual. 

Q Are physicians really able to agree 
as to when a person has- hypertension? 

A Generally, yes. It’s pretty well estab- 
lished that blood pressure is lower in 
youth than in old age. The difficulty 
comes in saving that one individual, say 
aged 40, who is just on the border line, 
has hypertension or not. Pretty arbitrary 
standards have had to be set up in order 
to decide. So the average physician will 
say that if a person’s usual blood pressure 
is in excess of 140 systolic and 90 dia- 
stolic, then he is to be seriously consid- 
ered as having essential hypertension. 

Q What, by the way, are “systolic” 
and “diastolic”? 

A The force impelling blood through 
the arteries is intermittent. Pressure pro- 
gressively falls during relaxation of the 
heart and rises during contraction. Now 
relaxation is called “diastole” and con- 


traction “systole.” So the highest pres- 
sure reached during contraction, or sys- 
tole, is called systolic pressure. The 


lowest pressure reached just prior to the 
next contraction is diastolic. 

Q Which one is significant in hyper- 
tension? 

A Both are, but I think that most in- 
vestigators feel that diastolic pressure is 
the more important, since that consti- 
tutes the load against which the heart 
must begin its contraction. 

Q Then, you don’t get excited about 
systolic pressure? 

A No, but usually when you have a 
marked elevation of one, vou have a 
marked elevation of the other. 

Q How does hypertension affect the 
body itself? 

A Its direct effect is on the small and 
medium-sized arteries. Crudely, the 
artery is made up of an inner lining, an 
elastic layer, then a series of muscle 
lavers, and then an outside covering of 
tissue. In hypertension, there occurs a 
thickening of the muscle bands and then 
a breaking up of the elastic layer. These 
processes continue, with the passage 
becoming narrower. This results in a 
lowering of blood supply and a_pro- 
gressive loss of specific organ functions. 

Q You mean blood doesn’t pass on 
normally to feed the other body organs, 
so. that they are likely to fail? 

A Yes. The earliest thing that shows 
in the system in all serious hypertension 
is a progressive, though slow, lowering of 
kidney functions. There is no marked 
drop in supply of blood to the heart, but 
a failure to get an expansion of the 
blood supply to the heart that is pro- 
portionate to the increase in the size of 





the heart. The heart, with a heavier Wor 
load, becomes progressively larger, neg 
more blood and doesn’t get it. 

Q How can all this kill the individual 

A Well, first, I should point out thy 
the most common thing accompanying 
hypertension is the more rapid devele 
ment of arteriosclerosis—so-called ‘ ‘harj 
ening of the arteries.” You then hag 
two factors operating together, and ex} 
no doubt accelerates the other. Now i 
you take the broader category of hyp 
tension-with-arteriosclerosis, then at lew 
50 per cent of these people die just» 
heart failure. 

Q What about the others? 

A A varying proportion of 5 to 15 
per cent may die of kidney  failue, 
Another sizable percentage will die frey 
cerebral accidents—thromboses or hep. 
orrhages in the brain. 

Q Hypertensives really are more sw. 
ject to vessel ruptures, then? 

A Oh, ves. 

Q Is that due to pressure itself 
changes in the vessels? 

A It’s probably a combination of tk 
two factors. In addition, there is th 
group of hypertensives who die of a 
acute coronary attack, which is a plug 
ging of one of the main vessels nowish 
ing the heart muscle. These are the fou 
large groups. 

Q What is the outlook for the averag4 
hypertensive? 

A Im afraid, there is no “average” hy 
pertensive. For the individual whos 
hypertension is discovered in his 30 
say, he probably can look forward to de 
cades of pretty normal life. Actually : 
person can maintain very sizable it 
creases in blood pressure over a peri 
of many years without any physical di- 
ability whatever. You appreciate thi 
when you realize that a large proportia 
of hypertension develops in the 30s, ari 
most hypertension is discovered as a I 
sult of a casual medical examination. 

Q How about the person with malig 
nant hypertension? 

A That’s a special case, different 
the height of the blood pressure an 
rate at which the disease 
is accompanied by marked changes 
the vessels of the eve, clisturbance 
vision, and rapid deterioration of the kit 
neys—plus frequent severe headaches att 
marked weakness. These people are sic: 
If nothing is done to interrupt the progres 
of the disease, chances are that the in¢ 
vidual will be dead in two years, certain) 
by five years, but with drugs and tree 
ment now available a large percentage * 
these persons with malignant hyperte* 
sion can be converted—not to normal, bi 
to a manageable, so-called benign, ca 

Q What about a man who at, say, iW 
discovers he has essential hypertensiot 

A That may depend partly on whet 
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progresses. \ 
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SIX ACRES OF PRODUCTION 


Continental has more than six acres of plant 
production for making HOLTITE and other screw 
fasteners. Equipment and facilities are unsur- 
passed. Products consist of a complete line of 
commercial and industrial fasteners in all stand- 
ard sizes, types, styles, metals and finishes with 
slotted or Holtite-Phillips recessed heads. Special 
fasteners can be made to your exact specifications. 

HOLTITE Screws are the kind of fasteners that 
make America strong. They bind our nation to- 
gether and keep it from splitting out at the seams. 
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HOLTITE énginecied FASTENINGS 


Copyright 1951, Continental Screw Co. 


You can count on 


They hold our automobiles and aircraft, our ships 
and trucks and trains together. Without them we 
would have no radios, refrigerators, dishwashers 
or appliances. They are an integral part of the 
machine tools that make the machines that mul- 
tiply the productivity of our labor. They even 
fasten the doors to our homes. In peace or war 
they are sinews of strength. 

Whenever you need to put things together bet- 
ter, faster or stronger you can count on HOLTITE 
fasteners and the Continental Screw Company, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 
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CONDITIONING 7 | HAIR TONIC 
AGENT ACTIVE INGREDIENTS : Mcohet 19%. giycerides 


of essential ensatecates trom flaxseed 
oil combined with essential cils and on 
especially prepared mineral oil bese. 








SOLE OISTRIBUTOR 
1. 8 SEMUER, INC, EW CAMAAN, COMM. er , 
CONTENTS: 4 FLUID OUNCES : 


Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING —The golden grooming 


agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 
tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 


When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 


That’s the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 


of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


. Sy--- KREML 
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er he has developed any heart disability 
yet. In most such individuals, too, there 
will have developed some arteriosclerosis. 
There have been studies of people with 
hypertensive heart disease—that is, hy. 
pertension with signs of heart failure. 
The life expectancy of such a_ person 
after his first full period of congestive 
heart failure averages about two years, 
This is an average and cannot be simply 
applied to individual patients because 
of the many factors which modify the 
outlook in each patient. Of course, if the 
individual at 50 has not had heart failure 
yet, it is unlikely that it will happen to 
him in a hurry. 

Q What is the outlook, then, for the 
person of about 50 who learns that he 
has hypertension without any signs of 
previous heart failure? 

A I know of no stastistics that will in- 
dicate the prospect for such a specific 
case. But if that individual really has no 
heart involvement yet, or other signs 
that hypertension is taking its toll, and 
he really takes careful steps to adjust 
his habits to his new situation, he prob- 
ably can look forward to many years of 
useful and pretty normal life. 

Q On the average, how do life-ex- 
pectancy rates for hypertensives compare 
with those for normal individuals? 

A Well, again, there are no complete 
and completely accurate data. Statistics 
showing that comparison have been de- 
veloped by Theodore D. Woolsey, of the 
Public Health Service, from data gath- 
ered in the National Health Survey of 
1935 and 1936. [See charts.] But the 
figures probably overstate the mortality 
rates for hypertensives. Only the known 
cases, of course, were recorded in that 
door-to-door survey. In fact, the hyper- 
tension case had to be pronounced 
enough for the housewife, or whoever 
answered the surveyor’s questions, to 
know about the case and report it. So 
death rates would be expected to be 
somewhat higher than among all hyper- 
tensives, including those who do not even 
know they have it. 

Q Is prolonged tension or stress like- 
ly to cause hypertension? 

A There are those who believe—and 
with some evidence in certain cases— 
that that is true in specific instances. 
There are people who go further and 
say that hypertension will usually be 
found to be related in some way to a 
specific emotional disturbance—although 
I doubt that many will buy this thesis. 

Q Hypertension is widely thought of 
as an occupational disease that hits the 
high-powered executive most often—s 
that true? 

A No, I don’t think so. Generally, our 
society has no firm lines of difference 
in this respect. 

Q The man who works under ten- 
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Do you want to pay for 


A Government Honeymoon at Niagara Falls ? 


You may be taxed for the cost of the most 
expensive honeymoon Niagara Falls has ever 
seen. The federal government’s wooing of 
America’s electric light and power threatens 
to reach a climax at the famous Falls. 


Here’s how.... A giant new hydroelectric 
power plant is going to be built on the Niagara 
River. And a critical point in the drive toward 
a government power monopoly is being argued 
over who will build it —the federal govern- 
ment or a group of 5 electric companies. (There 
is also a proposal to have the State of New York 
build the plant and sell the power.) 


These electric light and power companies 
are ready with the plans and the money — and 
the lines to take the power where it will be 
needed — under normal public regulation. 

But the job is held up — for there are people 
who want the federal government to take over 
electricity — as well as medicine and other busi- 


If electric companies build 
the plant 


¢ The companies and their 
investors will pay for it. 


* Power produced will be 
shared by all, with rates 
regulated by state utility 


commissions. 


¢ The Niagara project 
will pay about $23 

million a year in local, state 
and federal taxes. 


* Defense plants and others 
will begin to get the power 
in about 3 years. 


If the federal government 
builds the plant 


¢ You will pay for it in taxes 
— over $350,000,000. 


¢ Specially favored groups 
will have first call on all 
power. Rates won’t be 
regulated. 


* Little, if any, taxes will 
be paid to local, state or 
federal governments from 
the sale of power. 


¢ Government estimators 
say it will take them at least 
5 years. 


NOTE: In no case would the scenic beauty of the Falls be affected. 
Nor has this project any connection with the controversial St. Lawrence Seaway. 





Who do you think should build this new plant? Talk it over with 
your friends and neighbors. The decision ought to be made by the 
American people.... The government plan is a long step toward 
socialized electricity — because only power production is involved — 
with no other purposes, such as flood control, to complicate the issue. 
That’s why these facts are brought to you by America’s business- 


managed, tax-paying Electric Light and Power Companies.* 
*Names on request from this magazine 


nesses and services. They say the federal gov- 
ernment should build the plant — even if it 
takes more time, and costs the U. S. public 
many millions in unnecessary taxes. Here’s how 
the choice shapes up... 


"MEET CORLISS ARCHER” —CBS—Sundays, 9 P.M., Eastern Time. 
Look for “THE ELECTRIC THEATRE” on Television. 

















It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Is water critical in your opera- 
tions? New York’s high water 
table, three major rivers, plus 
numerous reservoirs, lakes and 
streams meet almost every wa- 
ter need for cooling, process- 
ing, and waste disposal. The 
State will be glad to provide 
detailed information (includ- 
ing analyses) on local water 
conditions. For the facts on 
New York’s water supply or 
any other information that you 
need to guide your selection 
of plants and plant sites, write: 
N.Y.State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 189, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, New York. 
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ONLY THE RONEY HAS 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


3 block beach, swimming pool, 6 
acres of gardens, putting greens, 
tennis, cabana club, all recreational 
facilities, outstanding accommoda- 
tions, cuisine, services, also dancing, 
entertainment. Open year round. 


Completely Air Conditioned. 


Contact hotel, travel agents or Schine Ho- | 
tels in N. Y., MU 8-0110; Chi., AN 3-6222;  ~ 
Detroit, WO 3-5200; Phila., PE 5-3123. : 
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sion isn’t much, if any, more subject to 
hypertension than the average man? 

A I just doubt that there is any evi- 
dence to indicate that he is. 

Q Is heredity involved in this dis- 
ease? 

A It is not generally believed to be 
specifically implicated. 

Q Is diet, or nutrition, a factor? 

A Not in development of hyperten- 
sion, so far as is known. 

Q What about recent announcements 
of discoveries that certain chemicals 
produced by the brain under stress 
cause sudden raising of blood pressure? 

A Well, these discoveries are im- 
portant, of course. But there are many 
substances released from one body or- 
gan or another that raise blood pres- 
sure. For that matter, others are re- 
leased which lower blood pressure. I 
think you probably can count up about 


——— 


large number of causes, including ner. 
vous tension. 

Q Are people of any particular body | 
build more subject to hypertension? 

A No, not significantly. Statistics 
seem to indicate some differences, but 
these are too minor to concern the jn. 
dividual. 

Q Are men or women more subject? 

A Women are. At age 55, for exam. 
ple, the National Health Survey indi- 
cated that nearly 1 in 14 women has 
known hypertension, while about | in 32 
men has. On the other hand, hypertension 
is more frequently fatal for men. 

Q Is surgery ever used on _ hyper. 
tensives? 

A Yes, occasionally, particularly for 
those with malignant hypertension. The 
nerves carrying involuntary impulses 
from the spine—in the lower chest 
and pelvis—can be severed, That leaves 
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CHARTING NEW DRUGS IN HEART RESEARCH 


“We have no ‘miracle’ drugs for hypertension yet, but we do have a number that 
are capable of lowering the blood pressure markedly for reasonable periods.” 


20 or more such substances which have 
been studied to greater or lesser degree. 

Q I suppose that explains the many 
“keys” that have been found to the high- 
blood-pressure problem? 

A Yes, this really is a very long road. 
Each of these chemical compounds must 
be isolated, and an attempt made to 
place it in a pattern with other chemical 
substances which affect blood pressure 
and then to superimpose upon this the 
pattern of activity of the involuntary 
nervous system in its control of small- 
blood-vessel size. It’s quite likely that 
when all the answers are in we will find 
that this thing called essential hyper- 
tension is not a single entity due to a 
single cause, but is a sustained high 
blood pressure that perhaps is due to a 


a large part of the circulatory system 
without specific nerve stimulation. 

Q Is that a dangerous operation? 

A It’s a rough one, with some hazard, 
although I don’t know exactly what the 
mortality rate is. 

Q What does it accomplish? 

A This so-called “sympathectomy” 
will prolong life in any person with 
serious hypertension, malignant or be- 
nign, and there is good evidence to 
show that. It doesn’t provide a marked 
reduction in usual blood pressure, but it 
does iron out the periodic peaks of pres- 
sure. 

Q Doesn't the loss of stimulation of 
vessels, through use of drugs or sur- 
gery, handicap the person? 

A Oh, yes, importantly. It hampers 
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iyyntainous defense orders plus business-as-usual 


hompson Products’ Quality Contol Soliton’ 








to This Major Problem 


PROGRAM: An efficient application of statistical techniques to the control of quality in mass production, of a wide variety 
of complex aircraft, automotive and industrial parts that must meet the highest quality characteristics. 


RESULTS: Huge savings in cost of scrap and rework, with reductions running as high as 65% 
of previous  difienetoml ratios... thousands of inspection man-hours saved... 


METHOD: For the management executive who is unfamiliar 
with the statistical method of quality control in mass produc- 
tion, basic reading is suggested in the bibliography below. 

In lay language it is a scientific technique for determining 
and controlling the multiple sources of production errors 
arising from the combined interaction’ of men, materials 
and machines. Physically, it is a system of control charts 
whose primary function is to give progressive guidance to 
machine operators during each phase of production in such 
a way that quality is controlled throughout the changing 
manufacturing process. 

Successful application of the method at Thompson 
Products was the result of management strategy in reorgan- 
izing the operational set-up. 


The Place of Quality Control in the Organization 


First, a Staff Industrial Engineering Department was created 
to promote good methods in all phases of production 
throughout all divisions. Statistics was recognized as a Staff 
function administered by a Staff Statistician (SS). 

Second, a Statistical Quality Control Department was 
organized in each plant, under the supervision of a Quality 


Control Engineer (QCE). 


Chief duties of the SS are to develop sound and workable 
applications of statistical methods for Thompson Products’ 
process and quality control. 


Chief duties of the QCE are to conduct statistical inves- 
tigations on the basis of which proper sampling layouts, 
control chart techniques, and other statistical analyses 
are developed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Basic: “Economic Control of Quality in Manufactured Products” — Walter A. Shewhardt 
(Pub. D. Van Nostrand Co. ) 
“Statistical Quality Control” — Eugene L., Grant (Pub. McGraw-Hill) 
“An Engineer's Manual ot Statistical Methods” — Leslie Simon (Pub. John Wiley & Son) 


Technical Data: “Statistical Sampling Inspection in Aircraft Parts Industry” — October 
and November, 1951 issues of Tooling & Production — W. H. Coughlin: QCE (Thompson 
Products, Inc. ) 


Strategy of the Training Program 


Key to efficient and economical administration of the pro- 
gram lies in continuous training of key people who are 
directly or indirectly connected with quality production 
and inspection. Over 200 key men have been trained in 
the Thompson plants employing 20,000 people. 

Training is in two phases: Intensive course deals with 
larger aspects of statistical methods and inductive and 
deductive logic. Short course deals with its specific appli- 
cation to company production. 


Management Policy 


Essential to any kind of quality control program is economic 
flexibility. Where scientific analysis reveals the need for 
equipment replacement, adequate working capital must be 
available for immediate action. 

The basis of Thompson Products’ success in the engi- 
neering of new developments —and producing them at high 
speed and low cost — is their provision in advance of adequate 
working capital, enabling them to continually employ the 
most economical and efficient methods and machines. 

Modified versions of Thompson Products’ program can 
be successfully applied to companies of all sizes. 


Basic machine tools 
built by Jones & 
Lamson are rated at the very top for efficiency in the control 
of manufacturing quality at high speeds. J & L engineers 
are regularly consulted by top production management in 
regard to cost-cutting programs. 


JONES & LAMSON / 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 1710, Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. — 
Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders 
Optical Comparators — Threading Dies 








“Quality Control by Statistical Methods Applied to Line Production” — September, 1946 
issue of Industrial Quality Control. 

“Quality Control as a Methods Improvement Function in Automotive & Aircraft Parts 
Manufacturing ” — Quality Control Conference Papers, 1951, A. S.Q.C. — E. F. Gibian 
( Thompson Products, Inc.) 

“How to Make Quality Control Work” — a special American Machinist report to metal 
working industries, April, 1951 — 


“Thompson Training Program in Quality Control” — October, 1951 issue of Tooling & 
Production—J. V. Strela ( Staff Statistician, Thompson Products, Inc.) 
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You'll like the performance of 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 


Cutler-Hammer PYROFLEX Elec- 
tric Heating Units can be shaped to 
any need, bent to any shape, fitted 
to any space. They can be used to 
heat from the surface of a container 
inward .. . or located inside, can be 
immersed in liquids. They can be 
mounted on moving or stationary 
members of any machine. Heat can 
be constant, or turned on and off, 
periodically or cyclicly, automati- 
cally by thermostats, limit switches 
or other devices sensitive to changed 
conditions. Heat is efficient, flame- 


less, smokeless, easily spotted, localized 
and confined. Efficiently converting 
electrical energy into convenient and 
dependable heat, Cutler-Hammer 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 
will serve you faithfully and well. 
They are good products because 
they are the products of long experi- 
ence and research. You can rest your 
reputation upon them. That is what 
the name Cutler-Hammer means. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. ... 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





CUTLER*-HAMMER 


THE BETTER == PYROFLEX 
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HEATING UNITS 
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the body mechanisms which cause a 
shunting of blood to active organs, and 
which adjust blood pressure to posture, 
The individual may faint when he 
stands up, for example. These people 
may have to wear abdominal supports to 
maintain blood pressure in the erect 
position. They are handicapped; still, 
they live longer. 

Q Why do they live longer? 

A Well, apparently these peaks jn 
blood pressure are important. Experi- 
ence with this operation suggests that, if 
drugs can be used to take off these peaks 
—just lower the pressure to a very mod- 
est extent—and minimize these reactive 
increases in pressure, we could add years 
to the life of the patient. Up to the last 
year or two, people looked to drugs 
that would bring the blood pressure 
down to normal as highly desirable. But 
I am not sure that it is necessary to do 
that in order to add five or 10 years to 
a person’s life. 

Q What do you need to learn about 
hypertension in order to control it? 

Q First, we need to know much more 
about the natural history of the disease, 
Until we know that, we can’t tell an in- 
dividual of age 30, or 40 or 50, what the 
results of the disease are likely to be for 
him. Second, we need to know a great 
deal more about the causes of this dis- 
ease complex. And, third, we need 
drugs that are at least as effective as 
those we have now, but which have less 
severe limitations. 

Q Are we going to get these things? 

A I have real hopes that we can con- 
trol the disease, but I’m skeptical about 
our knowing the causes within a short 
time, and actually curing a disease pre- 
supposes a knowledge of cause. 

Q Is it reasonable to believe that in 
a few years, say five, we will have drugs 
that will enable the hypertensive to live 
pretty normally for quite a long time? 

A Yes, I think so—I hope so. 

Q Then the individual of, say, 45 or 
50 today, who has had no heart failure, 
should be able to expect to live long 
enough to be helped? 

A Perhaps, yes, but remember that a 
man who finds at 50 that he has hyper- 
tension may have had it since he was 30. 
He may have an enlarged heart and 
have congestive heart failure just around 
the corner. 

Q Is research following these lines 
that you draw? 

A Much of it, yes. I think most of it is 
aimed at the causes of the disease and 
the search for better drugs. Our main 
emphasis here at the National Heart In- 
stitute is in these two areas. The thing 
that must be emphasized is that the 
solution to the problem of hypertension 
requires new knowledge. It cannot be 
“engineered” or put on a time schedule. 
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HELDING AMERICA GlilbD FASTER 


Key men in utilities get more done — with Beechcrafts 


Win the pressure on all public utilities, company- 
owned Beechcrafts are daily serving executives in these 
fields — by making their time count for more. Beech- 
crafts reduce trip hours as much as 75%. Key men 
get more done. Power shutdowns are cut to the time 
it takes to fly replacement parts to trouble spots. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


In every field of business, Beechcrafts are helping 
America build faster . . . helping men do today’s 
double job of defense and consumer goods production. 
Find out what Beechcraft ownership can do for your 
business. Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write 


today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 








Why 55 million people read 


this unique magazine 


@ The February 1952 issue of The Reader’s 
Digest, which marks its thirtieth anniver- 
sary, has by far the largest circulation and 
the largest readership of any magazine in 
the world. There are 26 separate editions, 











“Again we are in- 
volved in war, but 
this time with far 
more of international 
complications and 
difficulties in find- 
ing peaceful solutions to our trou- 
bles. The Digest performs an in- 
valuable service in translating these 
problems to the general public in un- 
derstandable and unbiased form.”’ 


—GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 










=. “Not fearing the 
B € high-brow nor scorn- 
) ing the popular, 
spicing both with 
gleanings of wit, 
the Digest carries 
in 11 languages an intensely inter- 
esting and attractive picture of 
America to many foreign lands 
without the unpalatable flavor of 
propaganda.” 
—Dorotuy THOMPSON 





ey “In one neat, time- 
> ¥ saving package, The 
4~ Reader’s Digest hands 
us wisdom essential 
to an informed, alert 
citizenry in a demo- 
cratic society. I have been brought 
up on the Digest in the thirty years 
in which it has blazed new maga- 
zine trails and become the publica- 
tion marvel of our time.” 
—ErRIc JOHNSTON 
Former Economic Stabilizer 


“The Reader’s Digest 
is an important part 
of the ‘must-kit’ of 
information that 
every intelligent per- 
son needs.”’ 
— BERNARD BARUCH 











Q. Where is The Reader’s Digest bought 


and read? 


A.In every country where people are 


free to read what they choose—58 by 
actual count. In addition, smuggled 
copies are read by thousands behind 
the Iron Curtain, frequently at serious 
personal risk. 


Q. Where do the articles in the Inter- 


national Editions come from? 


A. Every article has first appeared in the 


American edition of the Reader’s 
Digest. More often than not, the same 
articles which were most popular in 
Kansas City and San Francisco turn 
out to be most popular also in Buenos 
Airesand Manila. The Digest has proved 
that the basic interests of intelligent men 
and women are alike the world over. 


Q. Who are the 55 million readers? 


A.In the United States, more college- 


trained and economically well-off men 
and women read the Digest than any 
other magazine. Any one issue is 
read by 52% of all Americans who have 
attended college. Sixty-one percent of 
Digest readers are high school gradu- 
ates, though only 36 % of the American 
population in the same age groups 
have finished high school. 


Surveys show an equally high edu- 
cational and economic level among 
readers of all the International Edi- 
tions. In France, for example, more 
than twice as many people who are 
college-trained—more than twice as 
many of the well-to-do—read the 
Digest than any other magazine. The 
same holds true in Japan, Norway, 





including one in Braille and another on rec- 
ords for the blind. They appear in 11 dif- 
ferent languages and have a total circula- 
tion of over 15 million. Each month more 
than 55 million people read the Digest. 


Canada and virtually every country 
where the Digest is published. Digest 
readers have more education—have more 
money to spend than those of any other 
widely circulated magazine in the world, 


Q. Why is the Digest so popular among 


leaders in all walks of life? 


A. Because each issue contains a wealth 


of ideas that stimulate thought and 
conversation. Because each issue is 
packed with material that extends 
mental horizons, quickens the imagi- 
nation, whets one’s curiosity. Because 
each issue gives one a keener zest for 
life and a sharper appreciation of the 
fine art of living. 


Q. Do The Reader’s Digest International 


Editions differ in any way from the 
United States edition? 


A. Yes. The United States edition does 


not carry advertising, but all Inter- 
national Editions do. 


Each of these editions, wherever cir- 
culated, is an outstanding advertising 
medium. This is because of the Digest’s 
large readership among _ intelligent 
people and its recognized prestige 
among people of influence in business, 
the professions and government. 


Advertisers all over the world have 
responded eagerly to the opportunity 
to advertise in the pages of this maga- 
zine, every copy of which is read by 
more than three people. 

The list of Digest advertisers includes 
the great names in industry in every 
country of the world, the export de- 
partments of the outstanding U. S. 
advertisers having much the largest 
representation. 


There are four French-language editions of The Reader’s Digest (for Canada, France, Belgium 
and Switzerland); four in Spanish (one for the Caribbean and Central America, one for Mexico 
and two for South America); eight in English (for the United States, Canada, Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Latin America and Japan); two in German (for Germany and 
Switzerland); and one each in Danish, Finnish, Norwegian, Swedish, Italian and Japanese. 


30th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE—February 1952 
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WHAT U.S. AND INTERNATIONAL LEADERS 
SAY ABOUT READER’S DIGEST: 


(The following comments have appeared in The Reader’s 
Digest or are scheduled for publication) 


“Through its unprecedented circulation among 
the free peoples of the world, The Reader’s Digest 
has contributed remarkably to the advance in 
mass communication.”’ 


— MILTON S. EISENHOWER, President 
Pennsylvania State College 





“The Digest has proved that a free press is not 
limited by frontiers and oceans, and that a publi- 
cation which presents the truth will be sought re- 
gardless of difficulties by those who seek truth.” 


— GENERAL WALTER BEDELL SMITH 
Director of Central Intelligence Agency 


“Civilization together with democracy progresses 
thanks to the diffusion of culture. Reader’s Digest 
has given for 30 years a precious contribution to 
the diffusion of culture.” 


—VITTORIO EMANUELE ORLANDO 
“T am greatly impressed by the profoundly prac- Former Premier of Italy 
tical idealism which has guided The Reader’s 
Digest since its inception. Here is a most promis- 
ing road toward a more solid and friendly under- 


standing among people of all the world’s nations.” 


—H. R. H. THe DUKE or WINDSOR 


“No other periodical in all America would be quite 
as much missed as would The Reader’s Digest, 
should its compact, slim little figure disappear 
some month from our library tables, our book 
stalls, our newspaper corners, our conversation. 
Much love and long life to it.” 


—KATHLEEN NorRIs 


“The Reader’s Digest has demonstrated that the 
people in this country and in many others can be 
interested in serious subjects. The Digest has 
become an important educational force.” 


—RosBert M. HutcHins 
Former Chancellor, Chicago University 


“The goal of international understanding cannot 
be achieved by government-to-government action 
alone. There must also be a people-to-people ex- 
pression of their work and hopes. On its thirtieth 
anniversary, Reader’s Digest is to be congratulated 
for its part in people-to-people communication.” 


“T have seen articles by and about Canadians pub- 
lished in Spanish, Norwegian, Japanese, Italian and 
various other languages by The Reader’s Digest h. 
and I hope to see many more. The Digest tells Pau HoFrMan, Former E. C. A. Administrator, 
58 nations about each other. We cannot have too Now President, Ford Foundation 
much of this free exchange of information if the 
world is to achieve trust and understanding.” 


—RicHT HoNoRABLE Louis St. LAURENT 
Prime Minister of Canada 





“The success of your Japanese edition attests to 
the universal appeal of The Reader’s Digest and 
its value as a channel for international cultural 
exchange. May Reader’s Digest grow and prosper 
further in its service to humanity.” 


—SHIGERU YOSHIDA, Premier of Japan 





*Reader’s Digest is contributing to the job of 
world-wide communication and understanding in 
a way that has always interested us at Pan 
American. It parallels closely our own efforts to 
bring peoples of the world closer together. And, 
because Reader’s Digest is read everywhere by 
leaders of the business world, we find it a useful 
medium for our international advertising.” 


—JUAN T. TRIPPE, President 
Pan American World Airways 





“The unparalleled world-wide appeal of Reader’s 
Digest represents the triumph of readability, 
entertainment and substance. Reader’s Digest has 
been a notable ambassador of American democracy 
and good will among the people of the world.” 





—Sam GOLDWYN, Motion Picture Producer 


The READER’S DIGEST—Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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CHURCHILL'S APPEAL 
TO AMERICA 


Full Text of the Prime Minister’s Report to Congress 
on Outlook for International Affairs 


(Full text follows of Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s ad- 
dress January 17 to a joint session of Congress.) 


Mr. PRESIDENT, Mr. SPEAKER, MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS: 

This is the third time it has been my fortune to address 
the Congress of the United States upon our joint affairs. I am 
honored indeed by these experiences, which I believe are 
unique for one who is not an American citizen. 

It is also of great value to me, on again becoming the head 
of His Majesty’s Government, to come over here and take 
counsel with many trusted friends and comrades of former 
anxious days. 

There is a lot for us to talk about together so that we can 
understand each other’s difficulties, feelings and thoughts, 
and do our best for the common cause. Let us therefore sur- 
vey the scene this afternoon with cool eyes, undimmed by 
hate or passion, guided by righteous inspiration and not un- 
cheered by hope. 

I have not come here to ask you for money—to ask you for 
money to make life more comfortable or easier for us in 
Britain. Our standards of life are our own business and we 
can only keep our self-respect and independence by looking 
after them ourselves. 

During the war we bore our share of the burden and 
fought from first to last unconquered and for a while alone 
to the utmost limit of our resources. 

Your majestic obliteration of all you gave us under Lend- 
Lease will never be forgotten by this generation of Britons 
or by history. 

After the war—unwisely, as I contended, and certainly 
contrary to American advice—we accepted as normal debts 
nearly 4,000 million pounds sterling of claims by countries 
we had protected from invasion or had otherwise aided, in- 
stead of making counterclaims which would at least have re- 
duced the bill to reasonable proportions. The thousand-mil- 
lion loan we borrowed from you in 1946 and which we are 
now repaying was spent not on ourselves but mainly in 
helping others. 

In all, since the war, as the late Government affirmed, we 
have lent or given to European or Asiatic countries 1,300 
million pounds in the form of unrequited exports. This, 
added to the cost of turning over our industry from war to 
peace, and rebuilding homes shattered by bombardment, 
was more than we could manage without an undue strain 
upon our life energies, from which we shall require both time 
and self-discipline to recover. 

Why do I say all this? Not to compare our financial re- 
sources with yours, for we are but a third your numbers, and 
much less than a third your wealth. Not to claim praise or 
rewards, but to convince you of our native and enduring 
strength, and that our true position is not to be judged by the 
present state of the dollar exchange or by sterling-area finance. 
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Our production is half as great again as it was before the 
war. Our exports are up by two thirds. Recovery while being 
retarded has been continuous and we are determined that it 
shall go on. 

As I said at Fulton in Missouri six years ago, under the 
auspices of President Truman: 

“Let no man underrate the abiding power of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. Do not suppose that we 
shall not come through these dark years of privation as 
we came through the glorious years of agony, or that 
half a century from now you will not see 70 or 80 mil- 
lions of Britons spread about the world and united in 
defense of our traditions, our way of life and of the 
world causes which you and we espouse. If the popula- 
tion of the English-speaking Commonwealths be added 
to that of the United States, with all that such co- 
operation implies in the air, on the sea, and all over the 
globe, and in science, industry and moral force, there will 
be no quivering, precarious balance of power to offer 
its temptation to ambition or adventure.” 

I am very glad to be able to say the same to you here 
today. 

It is upon this basis of recovery, in spite of burdens, that 
the formidable problem of the new rearmament has fallen 
upon us. It is the policy of the United States to help forward 
in many countries the process of rearmament. 

In this we, who contribute ourselves two thirds as much 
as the rest of Europe put together, require your aid if we are 
to realize in good time the very high level of military strength 
which the Labor Government boldly aimed at and to which 
they committed us. 

It is for you to judge to what extent United States interests 
are involved. Whether you aid us much or little, we shall 
continue to do our utmost in the common cause. 

But, members of the Congress, our contribution will per- 
force be limited by our own physical resources, and thus the 
combined strength of our two countries and also of the free 
world will be somewhat less than it might be. That is why I 
haveeome here to ask not for gold but for steel, not for favors 
but equipment, and that is why many of our requests have 
been so well and generously met. 

At this point I will venture, if I may, to make a digression. 
After a lot of experience, I have learned that it is not a good 
thing to dabble in the internal politics of another country. It 
is hard enough to understand one’s own. But I will tell you | 
something about our British politics all the same. In our is- | 
land we indulge from time to time in having elections. I be- 
lieve you sometimes have them over here. We have had a — 
couple in 20 months, which is quite a lot and quite enough 
for the time being. 

We now look forward to a steady period of administration 
in accordance with the mandate we have received. Like 
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you, we tend to work on the two-party system. The differ- 
ances between parties on our side of the Atlantic, and per- 
haps elsewhere between British parties, are often less than 
hey appear to outsiders. 

In modern Britain the dispute is between a form of So- 
jalism which has hitherto respected political liberty, on the 
me hand, and, on the other, free enterprise, regulated by 
aw and custom. These two systems of thought, whose differ- 
ences, | assure you, give plenty of room for argument between 
solitical opponents, fortunately overlap quite a lot in practice. 
Our complicated society would be deeply injured if we 
lid not practice and develop what is called in the United 


















tates the bipartisan habit of mind, which divides so far as 
bossible what is done to make a party win and bear in their 
lum the responsibility of office, and what is done to make the 
hation live and serve high causes. 

[hope here, members of Congress, you will allow me to 
yay a tribute to the late Senator Vandenberg. I had the hon- 
yr to meet him on several occasions. His final message in 
these anxious years gave the feeling that in this period of 
United States leadership and responsibility, all the great 
Americans should work together for all the things that matter 
most. That at least is the spirit which we shall try to maintain 
anong British leaders in our own country, and that was the 
girit which alone enabled us to survive the perils of the late 
war. 
But now let me return to my theme of the many changes 
tat have taken place since I was last here. There is a jocular 
wing, “To improve is to change; to be perfect is to have 
hanged often.” I had to use that once or twice in my long 
areer. 

But if that were true, everyone ought to be getting on 
wy well. The changes that have happened since I last 
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spoke to Congress are indeed astounding. It is hard to be- 
lieve we are living in the same world. Former allies have 
become foes. Former foes have become allies. Conquered 
countries have been liberated. Liberated nations have been 
enslaved by Communism. Russia, eight years ago our brave 
ally, has cast away the admiration and good will her soldiers 
had gained for her by their valiant defense of their own 
country. ; 

It is not the fault of the Western powers if an immense 
gulf has opened between us. It took a long succession of de- 
liberate and unceasing words and acts of hostility to con- 
vince our peoples, as they are now convinced, that they have 
another tremendous danger to face and that they are now 
confronted with a new form of tyranny and aggression as 
dangerous and as hateful as that which we overthrew. 

When I visited Washington during the war I used to be 
told that China would be one of the Big Four powers among 
the nations, and most friendly to the United States. I was al- 
ways a bit skeptical, and I think it is now generally admitted 
that this hopeful dream has not yet come true. But I am by 
no means sure that China will remain for generations in the 
Communist grip. 

The Chinese said of themselves several thousand years ago, 
“China is a sea that salts all-the waters that flow into it.” 

There is another Chinese saying about their country which 
is much more modern. It dates only from the fourth century. 
This is the saying, “The tail of China is large and will not 
be wagged.” I like that one. 

The British democracy approves the principle of movable 
party heads and unwaggable national tails. It is due to the 
working of these important forces that I have the honor to be 
addressing you at this moment. 

You have rightly been resolute, members of the Congress, 


—Harris & Ewing 
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‘Action in Korea may well affect destiny of mankind’... 












in confronting Chinese Communist aggression. We take our 
stand at your side. 

We are grateful to the United States for bearing nine 
tenths or more of the burden in Korea which the United Na- 
tions have morally assumed. 1 am very glad that whatever 
diplomatic divergences there may be from time to time 
about procedure, you do not allow the Chinese anti-Com- 
munists on Formosa to be invaded and massacred from the 
mainland. 

We welcome your patience in the armistice negotiations 
and our two countries are agreed that, if the truce we seek is 
reached only to be broken, our response will be prompt, 
resolute and effective. What I have learned over here con- 
vinces me that British and United States policy in the Far 
East will be marked by increasing harmony. 

I can assure you that our British hearts go out in sympathy 
to the families of the hundred thousand Americans who have 
given their lives or shed their blood in Korea. We also suffer 
these pangs for the loss of our own men there and not only 
there but in other parts of Asia as well under attack by the 
same enemy. 

Whatever course events in Korea may take in the near 
future—and prophecy would be difficult, much too difficult 
for me to embark upon it—I am sure our soldiers and your 
soldiers have not made their sacrifice in vain. The cause of 
world law has found strong and invaluable defense and the 
foundations of the world instrument for preserving peace, 
justice and freedom among the nations have been deepened 
and strengthened. 

They stand now, not on paper, but on rock. Moreover, the 
action which President Truman took in your name and with 
your full support in his stroke against aggression in Korea has 
produced consequences far beyond Korea, consequences 
which may well affect the destiny of mankind. 

The vast process of American rearmament, in which the 
British Commonwealth and Empire and the growing power 
of united Europe will play their part to the utmost of their 
strength, this vast process has already altered the balance of 
the world and may well, if we all persevere steadfastly and 
loyally together, avert the danger of a third world war, or the 
horror of defeat and subjugation should one come upon us. 

Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, I hope the mourning fam- 
ilies throughout the great republic will find some comfort 
and some pride in these thoughts. 

Another extraordinary change has taken place in the Far 
East since I last addressed you. Peace has been made with 
Japan. There indeed I congratulate you upon the policy 
which in wise and skillful hands has brought the Japanese 
nation from the woe and shame of defeat in their wicked war 
back to that association with the Western democracies upon 
which the revival of their traditions, dignity and happiness 
can alone be regained, and the stability of the Far East 
assured. 

In the anxious and confused expanses of Southeast Asia 
there is another sphere where our aims and interests and 
those of the French, who are fighting bravely at heavy cost 
to their strength in Europe, may find a fertile field for agree- 
ment on policy. I feel sure that the conversations we have 
had between our two Foreign Secretaries, Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Acheson, men whose names and experience are outstand- 
ing throughout the world, will help to place the problems 
of Southeast Asia in their right setting. 

It would not be helpful to the common cause—for our 
evils all spring from one center—if an effective truce in Korea 
led only to a transference of Communist aggression to these 
other fields. Our problems will not be solved unless they are 
steadily viewed and acted upon as a whole in their integrity. 

In the Middle East enormous changes have also taken 
place since I was last in power in my own country. When the 
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war ended, the Western nations were respected and pre. 
dominant through these ancient lands, and there were quite 
a lot of people who had a good word to say about Great Brit IF 
ain. Today it is a somber and confusing scene. Yet there gi 
still some sunshine as well as shadow. : 

From the days of the Balfour Declaration, I have desired 
that the Jews should have a national home. I rejoice to pay 
my tribute here to the achievements of those who hay 
founded the Israelite state, who have defended themselyg 
with tenacity, and who offer asylum to great numbers ¢ 
Jewish refugees. I hope that with their aid they may convet 
deserts into gardens. But if they are to enjoy peace aml 
prosperity, they must strive to renew and _ preserve 
friendly relations with the Arab world, without which wi 
spread misery might swallow all. Britain’s power to infuens 
the fortunes of the Middle East and guard it from aggressig 
is far less today, now that we have laid aside our im 
responsibility for India and its armies. : 

It is no longer for us alone to bear the whole burden ¢ 
maintaining the freedom of the famous waterway of th 
Suez Canal. That has become an international, rather than | 
national, responsibility. I welcomed the statesmanlike con 
ception of a four-power approach to Egypt, announced by 
the late British Government, in which Britain, the United 
States, France and Turkey may share with Egypt in the pro 
tection of the world interests involved, among which Egypt’: 
own interests are paramount. 

Such a policy is urgent. Britain is maintaining over 50,000 B 
troops in the Suez Canal Zone, who again might be well em. i‘ 
ployed elsewhere, not for national vainglory or self-seeking fj 9st 
advantage, but in the common interests of all nations. Nor 

We do not seek to be the masters of Egypt. We are there #1 
only as the servants and guardians of the commerce of the be 
world. It would enormously aid us in our task if even token id 
forces of the other partners in the four-power proposal fur 
were stationed in the Canal Zone, as a symbol of the unity§ tee 
of purpose which inspires us, and I believe it no exaggera-f§ fis 
tion to state that such token forces would probably bring 
into harmony all that movement by which the four-powerfl V 
policy may be made to play a decisive part by peaceful vor 
measures and bring to an end the wide disorders of the fd: 
Middle East, in which, let me assure you, there lurk dangen fj tie 
not less great than those which the United States have jj Gn 
stemmed in Korea. \ 

Now, I come to Europe, where the greatest of all ou fj tio 
problems and dangers lie. I have long worked for the cause o § ep 
united Europe and even of a United States of Europe, which di 
would enable that continent, the source of so much of ou ff Mat 
culture, ancient and modern, and the parent of the Newgas 
World, to resume and revive its former splendors. It is myg a 
sure hope and conviction that European unity will bg 1 
achieved, and that it will not ultimately be limited only tog Eu 
the countries at present composing Western Europe. cet 

I said at Zurich in 1946 that France should take German) § sem 
by the hand and lead her back into the family of nations in 
and thus end the thousand-years quarrel which has tong the 
Europe to pieces and finally plunged the whole world twic ff Th 
over into slaughter and havoc. Sup 

Real and rapid progress is being made towards Europea efe 
unity, and it is both the duty and the policy of both Gretf | 
Britain and her Commonwealth and of the United States tf abo 























do our utmost, all of us, to help and speed it. unt 
As a forerunner of united Europe, there is the Europea} pre 
army, which could never achieve its necessary stren, I 


without the inclusion of Germany. If this necessary and urget'} aga 
object is being achieved by the fusion of the forces of the troy 
continental nations outside what I have called in former timé f ress 
the Iron Curtain, that great operation deserves our fullet}i ste 
support. Stat 
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... Atomic secrets: ‘the supreme deterrent against war’ 





But, members of the Congress, fusion is not the only way 
is which the defense of Western Europe can be built. The 
ystem of a grand alliance such as has been created by the 
\orth Atlantic Treaty Organization is no bar to the fusion of 
smany of its members as wish for this closer unity, and 
te United States, British and Canadian troops will stand, 
ideed are already standing, shoulder to shoulder with their 
luopean comrades in sdefense of the civilization and 
freedom of the West. We stand together under General 
lsenhower, to defend #*he common cause from violent 
aggression. t 

What matters most is not the form of fusion or melding (a 
word I learned over here) but the numbers of divisions and 
darmored divisions, and the power of the air forces and 
their weapons available for unified action under the Supreme 
Commander. 

We in Britain have denuded our island of military forma- 
tims to an extent I have never seen before, and I cannot: ac- 
cept the slightest reproach from any quarter that we are not 
ding our full duty because the British Commonwealth of 
\ttions spread all over the world is not prepared to become 
astate or group of states in any continental federal system 
a either side of the Atlantic. 

The sooner strong-enough forces can be assembled in 
Ewope under united command, the more effective will be the 
deterrents against a third world war; the sooner also will our 
saise of security and the fact of our security be seen to reside 
invaliant, resolute and well-armed manhood rather than in 
the awful secrets which science has wrested from nature. 
These are at present, it must be recognized, these secrets, the 
supreme deterrent against a third world war, and the most 
elective guarantee of victory in it. 

If I may say this, members of the Congress, be careful 
above all things, therefore, not to let go of the atomic weapon 
util you are sure, and more than sure, that other means of 
Pieserving peace are in your hands. 

tis my belief that by accumulating deterrents of all kinds 
against aggression, we shall in fact ward off the fearful catas- 
tophe, the fears of which darken the life and mar the prog- 
ress of all the peoples of the globe. We must persevere 
ty and faithfully in the task to which under United 


lates leadership we have solemnly. bound ourselves. 
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_..BY ACCUMULATING DETERRENTS . .. AGAINST AGGRESSION, WE SHALL... WARD OFF THE FEARFUL CATASTROPHE . .. 


Any weakening of our purpose, any disruption of our or- 
ganization, would bring about the very evils which we all 
dread and from which we should all suffer and from which 
many of us would perish. 

We must not lose patience and we must not lose hope. It 
may be that presently a new mood will reign behind the Iron 
Curtain. If so it will be easy for them to show it. 

But the democracies must be on their guard against being 
deceived by a false dawn. We seek or covet no one’s territory, 
we plan no forestalling war. We trust and pray that all will 
come right. 

Even during these years of what is called the “cold war,” 
material production in every land is continually improving 
through the use of new machinery and better organiza- 
tion and the advance of peaceful science. But the great 
bound forward in progress and prosperity for which man- 
kind is longing cannot come until the shadow of war has 
passed away. 

There are, however, historic compensations for the stresses 
which we suffer in the cold war. Under the pressure and 
menace of Communist aggression, the fraternal association 
of the United States with Britain and the British Common- 
wealth, and the new unity growing up in Europe, nowhere 
more hopeful than between France and Germany, all these 
harmonies are being brought forward perhaps by several 
generations in the destiny of the world. 

If this proves true, and it has certainly proved true up to 
date, the architects in the Kremlin may be found to have 
built a different and a far better world structure than what 
they planned. 

Members of the Congress, I have dwelt today repeatedly 
upon many of the changes that have happened throughout 
the world since you last invited me to address you here, and 
I am sure you will agree that it is hardly possible to recognize 
the scene or believe it can truly have come to pass. 

But there is one thing that is exactly the same as when I 
was here last. Britain and the United States are working to- 
gether and working for the same high cause. Bismarck once 
said that the supreme fact of the nineteenth century was that 
Britain and the United States spoke the same language. Let 
us make sure that the supreme fact of the twentieth century 
is that they tread the same path. 
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WHY BRITAIN IS WORRIED 


Britain’s real trouble— 

Old enemies are her competi- 
tors now. Germany and Japan 
are moving in on British markets, 
picking off old customers. 

Japanese’ textiles, German 
manufactured goods are being 
sold abroad in rising volume. 
They find plenty of buyers. 

Britain, hard pressed at home, 
is falling behind in the race for 
world trade. 


Reported from 
LONDON, BONN and TOKYO 

A crisis that couic. wreck the econ- 
omy of Great Britain is rising rapidly 
from the export drives of Germany 
and Japan. Fear of growing competi- 
tion is behind British opposition to 
U.S. plans for building up these 
former enemies. 

Selling goods abroad is a matter of 
life and death for Britain. No degree of 
austerity at home could make up for the 
loss of any sizable portion of British sales 
abroad. And, as the chart below shows, 
Germany and Japan are boosting their 
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Britain 


German, Japanese Goods Pour Into Market 


exports at a pace far in excess of Britain’s 
rate of increase. 

This trend, if continued, could strip 
Britain of many of her richest markets. 
It is this threat to British power that has 
led Prime Minister Winston Churchill to 
seek help from the U.S. and from Can- 
ada and other countries of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Goods from Germany and Japan, shut 
out of their prewar markets in Eastern 
Europe and in China by “cold war,” are 
pouring into markets Britain once con- 
sidered her own. And the British, un- 
able to pay their own way in the boom 
times of a sellers’ market, are working 
close to plant capacity, close to full em- 
ployment. Their arms burden is heavy. 

Germany and Japan have both sur- 
plus workers and idle plant. As defeated 
powers, their industry has no arms bur- 
den. Volume and value of their com- 
bined exports do not yet match Britain’s 
totals. For the first nine months of last 
year, German exports were worth about 
2.7 billion dollars; Japanese exports, 975 
million, and British exports 5.6 billion. 
But the gap is closing rapidly. The 
squeeze on Britain is already felt. 

Japanese competition, though 
smaller in value and volume than the 
German, is in a position to hurt Britain 
badly in the near future. 

Exports of cotton textiles earn more 


for Britain than any other single item, 
British income from cotton piece goods 
alone exceeded the equivalent of 34 
million dollars a month last vear. But 
Japan, expanding output by 50 per cent 
in 18 months, now is the world’s leading 
exporter of cotton piece goods. 

So far, Japan has not resorted to price 
cutting. In a sellers’ market, Japanese can 
find buyers at prices comparable to those 
the British are asking. Much of their big 
profits are going back into new capacity. 
When cotton goods become hard to sell, 
possibly this year, Japan can cut prices 
and sell far below British costs. Many 
Lancashire cotton firms, living on export 
profits, fear eventual bankruptcy. 

The problem, for Britain, is not mere- 
ly production. British cotton mills have 
nearly 30 million spindles in operation, 
as compared to Japan’s 6 million. But 
85 per cent of Japan’s output goes into 
exports while Britain can export only 30 
per cent of production. And Japanese 
labor costs in the textile industry now 
are about one half of Britain’s costs in 
Lancashire. A British textile worker pro- 
duces nearly three times as much as a 
Japanese worker, but earns six times as 
much money. 

Japanese labor unions, protected by 
the U.S. occupation authorities, already 
are under heavy attack for a further re- 
duction of labor costs. Japanese indus- 
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Bu gets a name of its own 

-ent 

ling 
pe NEW F.T.C. RULING RECOGNIZES SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
10se 
big OF ACETATE...CALLS FOR ACETATE IDENTIFICATION 
sell, 
‘ices 
= On February 9th a new Federal Trade Commission ruling becomes 
Pe effective which calls for the separate identification of acetate and 
ra rayon. This ruling gives acetate for the first time a name of its own. 
= From now on this basic fiber, the backbone of so many beautiful 
os textiles of all sorts, will be known and identified as “‘acetate.”’ 
now 
sin With the tremendous growth of the chemical fiber industry and 
pro- 
. : the introduction of many new special-purpose. chemical fibers, it 
S$ as i 
| by has become more important than ever to differentiate between 
ed them. Recognizing this, and at the urgent request of many con- 
dus- 


sumer groups, the Federal Trade Commission has now issued this 


new ruling. 


As pioneer and largest producer of acetate, Celanese salutes this 





forward-looking decision. And in view of acetate’s spectacular 





growth to a level of half a billion pounds a year—without separate 
identity—we can only anticipate an enormously increased sale 


now that acetate has a name of its own. 
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BEARCAT 


TIGERCAT 





HELLCAT 


WILDCAT 








READY WHEN NEEDED 


The GRUMMAN PANTHER is the latest of a long 
line of Navy Fighters. Like such famous predeces- 
sors as the WILDCAT and HELLCAT this fast, 
rugged turbo-jet was “ready when needed.”’ Since 
the start of the Korean War it has distinguished 
itself in combat with Navy and Marine pilots at 
the controls. 

In addition to fighters, Grumman meets our 
national needs with torpedo-bombers, anti-sub- 
marine planes and versatile amphibians. 
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trialists are asking for modification of 
the Labor Standards Act, a law dictated 
by the U.S. They want to increase work. 
ing hours, relax restrictions on the use of 
child labor and of women, reduce over. 
time pay. All this would cut costs deeper, 
permit export-price cuts. 

In fields other than cotton textiles, 
Japanese competition is hurting Britain 
already. Japanese porcelain ware, sold 
at a third of the price of British porce- 
lain, is taking a big slice of the British 
market in Australia, a member of the 
Commonwealth. In Brazil, Japanese sew- 
ing machines already are selling in larger 
volume than British machines. 

What irks the British is that Japan is 
selling steel even to Australia because 
Britain, busy with arms production, can- 
not meet demand. Japan, making steel 
from U.S. coking coal and U.S. iron ore, 
gets prices almost $50 a ton above U.S. 
and British prices. Even ships built in 
Japan are sold at 20 per cent over Brit- 
ish shipyard prices. Japan, with few de- 
fense worries, can guarantee early de- 
livery, Britain cannot. 

Japan, last year, not only took part of 
Britain’s Asian market from her, but also 
invaded the sterling area, the natural 
British market, on a big scale. Japanese 
sales in sterling doubled in 1951 over 
1950 to reach a value of more than 575 
million dollars. 

British outlook on future competition 
with Japan is black. It will be hard to 
dislodge the Japanese from export mar- 
kets they are capturing even if Britain 
can compete on price or in quality. Jap- 
anese trade missions are going to six 
Latin-American countries to negotiate 
new trade agreements. In Southeast 
Asian countries, Japanese Government 
envoys are offering the capital goods 
these countries need for their develop- 
ment in exchange for scarce raw ma- 
terials. Britain, diverting much steel to 
arms from exparts of capital goods, can- 
not match such offers. 

For relief, Britain is urging the U.S. 
to lift its embargo on Japanese trade 
with Communist China. Certain types 
of textiles now may be exported to 
Communist China, under a new rule ap- 
proved by the U.S., and Japan buys 
some coking coal from the Communists. 
But quantities are small. And Britain 1s 
up against a German export drive too. 

German competition for export 
markets is successful. German sales are 
soaring. The major increases in German 
exports are in industrial machinery, ma- 
chine tools, electrical equipment, auto- 
mobiles, bicycles, farm implements and 
other metal products. 

Shortages of raw materials, which 
worry Great Britain, worry the Germans 
less. Just after the outbreak of war in 
Korea, the Germans went on a buying 
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Inly STEEL can do so 


many jobs so well 
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EASY WAY UP FOR A FAST TRIP DOWN. Skiers 
at Sun Valley find this ‘“‘chairway”’ designed 
and built by U.S. Steel, a big help in mount- 
ing the world famous ski slopes of this popular 
Idaho resort. U.S. Steel’s Tramway Division 
can design and build you anything from pas- 
enger tramways to freight tramways for 
transporting sand, gravel, coal, lumber, ore, 
limestone and many other materials. 


ME SINEWS OF DEFENSE are | ae steel, 
whether weapons, or steel mats, or the steel 
strapping that binds boxes of supplies. United 
Sates Steel has followed an uninterrupted 
program of expansion so that it can 

produce ever-greater quantities of 

eel to help safeguard America’s 

security. 


\sten to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every 
Sunday evening by United States Steel. National 

sting Company, coast-to-coast network, 
Consult your newspaper for time and station. 














NEW DELAWARE MEMORIAL BRIDGE, linking southern New Jersey and Delaware, will have an 
estimated traffic of 5 million vehicles a year. The bridge proper, with a total length of 10,765 14 feet, 
contains the world’s sixth largest suspension span, with a center span of 2150 feet. U.S. Steel 
products used include the structural steel, U-S‘-S AMERICAN High Tensile Wire for the huge cables, 
U-S:S TicErR Branp Wire Rope and Universal Atlas Cement. The giant structure was fabricated 
and erected by United States Steel. 


STORY-BOOK DRAGON? No, 
this is a continuous miner, 
built to be highly maneuver- 
able in a cramped, under- 
ground coal mine. With 
cutting bits mounted on elec- 
trically powered chains .. . 
it rips the coal from the seam 
face ... and then conveys it 
automatically into transpor- 
tation equipment for removal 
above ground. One of the 
wonders of modern inven- 
tion, this powerful machine 
is made of tough, enduring 
steel. Only steel can do so 
many jobs so well. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW AGOUT STEEL 


In the United States, there are 253 steel com- 
panies; 375 iron and steel plants. The payroll 
of the iron and steel industry in 1950 amounted 
to $2,390,000,000, and its approximate 
total investment to $6,750,000,000. The in- 
dustry employs 635,000 people, exclusive of 
~ non-steel jobs, and has 650,000 stockholders. 


This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality i 


UNITED STATES STEEL pig c Bett « Petr Aner 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE. . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. - hn 


i ae STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. - NATIONAL TUBE 


OL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - 


UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 








For homes that 


thy Amadiictal 
aqnadavox 
tilwision - adn - phovaqra 


BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 

















Few persons are familiar with the 
fact that the Parker House was the 


first hostelry to operate without 
specified hours for dining, or that the 
American Plan of hotel service was 
introduced here . . . but ‘most every 
schoolchild knows that it is where 
the Parker House roll originated. 
Today, as a completely modern 
hotel, offering every up-to-the-minute 
facility, it is Boston headquarters 
for travelers from everywhere. Its 
management is proud of the hotel's 
traditions — cherishes its _inter- 
national reputation for food, fine 
accommodations, service, hospitality. 


Parker House 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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spree. They imported raw materials of all 
kinds; they ran deeply into debt to the 
European Payments Union to get such 
imports. Eventually, EPU ordered a cut 
in German buying. By that time, Ger- 
many had acquired big stockpiles of raw 
materials now in short supply. Cost of 
such materials to German manufacturers 
is lower than their British competitors 
must pay—if they can find what they 
need on world markets. 

German sales to the U.S. for hard- 
to-get dollars quadrupled in the first 
half of 1951 over the last half of 1950. 
Goods bought from the Germans for 
110 million dollars frequently meant a 
loss of sales in the U.S. for Britain. 

In Latin America, Germany sold five 
times as much to Argentina, four times 
as much to Mexico, three and a_ half 





‘MADE IN ENGLAND! 


. .. for an ex-enemy there is 


times as much to Brazil, in the first half 
of 1951 as she sold in the last half of 
1950. German gains are increasing. 

In protected British markets, German 
goods are moving into competition. Ger- 
man sales to British Malaya climbed 
from 2.7 million dollars to 12 million 
from one half year to the next. In the 
Union of South Africa, they rose from 5 
million to 19 million. In India, they 
soared from 2.7 million dollars to 24 mil- 
lion dollars. German firms provide engi- 
neers free of charge for power projects in 
undeveloped countries. They recom- 
mend German equipment. 

In Europe, Swiss buyers are switching 
to German automobiles from higher- 
priced British cars. Swedes are turning 
to German vacuum cleaners from British. 

What is happening is that Britain and 
France are losing the advantages they 
had over defeated Germany in the early 
postwar years. They took over German 
markets while German industry was 
down and out. Now the Germans are not 
only coming back, but are seeking to 
market products they once sold in what 


is now Communist territory to markets 
in which Britain held the lead. 

Germany has a pool of 1.2 million yp. 
employed and much idle plant. By 
Britain expects German workers to de. 
mand higher wages and more benefits, 
bringing German costs closer to the Brit. 
ish. They know that Germany's stock. 
pile of raw materials will not last much 
longer. But they fear that the markets 
Germany has already captured will be 
hard to win back and they feel that 
Japan will remain in a position to uw. 
dersell British goods. 

British survival, in the face of such 
competition, is charted along these lines 
by the Churchill Government: 

Austerity at home is being increased, 
British imports from Western Europe 
were just slashed a billion dollars a year, 





—Black Star 


‘MADE IN JAPAN’ 
no arms burden to worry about 


Home consumption of British goods will 
be cut to permit more exports. 

Austerity for the Commonwealth is a 
British aim, too. Countries banking in 
Britain will be urged to leave the dollars 
they earn in the reserves, now danger- 
ously low. Some will cut dollar buying. 
Some, like Pakistan, refuse. 

More trade with Communists, particu- 
larly for Japan, will be urged by the 
British. They want the U.S. to lift bans 
on Japanese trade with Communist 
China, thus removing Japanese pressure 
on other markets. But the U.S., deep in 
Korean war against Chinese Communists, 
may want new restrictions on trade. 

Shift of the arms burden is wanted by 
the British, too. They want Germany 
and Japan to devote more of their ex- 
panding industry to the making of arms 
for the West, less to exports competing 
with British goods in world markets. 

More and more, British policy in 
world affairs is concentrating on means 
of meeting the trade competition o 
Germany and Japan, a growing challenge 
to Britain’s existence as a major nation. 
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A GREAT BALD EAGLE, symbol of American freedom, rides the wind high above a tree farm in the Pacific Northwest. 


America’s industrial forests, now and forever... 


Stretching out below the eagle’s flight is an area of 
privately owned forestland dedicated to grow crop 
after crop of trees...trees that will be made into wood 
products for use by you and generations to come. 

This is a tree farm. Here you will find trees of all 
ages... mature timber, second growth covering areas 
logged years ago and seedlings just beginning to 

grow on recently harvested land. 

Tree farms are certified by regional timber 
associations. This means their owners are pledged to 
protect their timber from fire, insects and disease, 
to harvest by carefully planned methods, and to grow 


hew trees-to replace those harvested. 


In the past ten years, both large and small timber- 
land owners have placed more than twenty-three 
million acres under tree farm management throughout 
America. All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
operating forestlands are under tree farm manage- 
ment, located in Oregon and Washington. The tree 
farming system will perpetuate America’s industrial 
forests...will guarantee a steady flow of forest products 
for use in home, farm and industry. 

The tree farm story is an interesting one—a story 
you may want to know more about. Write us at 
Tacoma, Washington, for your free copy of a booklet 


describing modern forest management. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we 
manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 
form and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, 
Paperboard and other wood cellulose products...*SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL and *SILVALOY fiber products for 
insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, compression molding and other uses...*SILVACON from bark 


for plasti adhesives, insecticides, composition flooring ...*PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. 


Timber is a crop i 


*Registered Trademarks 





Engineering 
to the M power... <= 


The Hand Behind Tomorrows Blueprint! 


Convair was the first to engineer, build and fly the delta wing 
— the most promising of new aerodynamic designs. 

Years before the Air Force’s XF-92A delta wing flew, Convair 
research predicted that the triangular configuration would out- 
perform any conventional jet plane ...and do it in trans-sonic 
and supersonic speed ranges... at altitudes beyond sight! 


Today Convair is continually at work improving this 
volutionary design and even adapting it to water-based 
te Res. Whether pioneering or perfecting, the versatile 
te skills of Convair engineering are present in every stage 


of the delta wing development... truly the hand 
Bhind tomorrow's blueprint ! 


on 


It's all part of engineering that aims at the maximum, 
the Nth degree of air power... the Nth Power! 


vair-Liner - unequalled for 
safety, preferred by passengers and 
pilots ...more Convair-liners used 
by more airlines than 
any postwar plane! 


IN THE AIR IT’S 


CONVAIR Bis 


% %* CONVAIR IS ADDING ANOTHER 1% MILLION SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR AREA TO ITS PLANT FACILITIES...MAKING A TOTAL OF MORE 
THAN 9 MILLION SQUARE FEET DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION PROJECTS FOR AIRCRAFT, GUIDED MISSILES AND ELECTRONICS! 
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When Will U.S. Get a Good Tank? 


Army Says New Models Will Beat Russia‘s 


After a slow start, U.S. is out 
to capture the lead in tank war- 
fare. It's been the weak spot of 
American arms for years. 

Germans outclassed us. So did 
the Russians. Getting a tank to 
do everything better than the 
enemy's has been a problem. 

Army solution: A whole family 
of tanks, coming up, that will 
outfight anything the Russians 
can put in the field. 


After 10 years of trying, the Army 
now is convinced that it soon will be 
equipped with tanks that are a match 
for those of potential enemies. 

Tank design and tank production long 
have been the bogies of U. S. military 
services. In World War II, the American 
Amy never did have a tank that was a 
match for German tanks in gun power 
ind protection. American tanks had _ bet- 
er mobility and they were produced in 
urge volume, but, tank for tank against 
in enemy, they fell down. 

In Korea, against Russian tanks, the 
tory started out the same way. Ameri- 
an tanks had their troubles even against 
id-model Russian armor. Again, the 
touble was in guns and in armor-plate 
protection. A makeshift answer, which 
tumed out to be a solution to the prob- 
em in Korea, at least temporarily, was 
0 use old-style medium-tank hulls, with 
lew, more powerful guns, motors and 
tansmissions added. That recondition- 
ig Operation produced the “General 
Patton” out of old “Pershing” tanks. 

But the basic problem, as the Army 
ees it now, is that no one tank, no mat- 
tr how well designed, can be the best 
inthe world on every count. It’s a mat- 
tr of what to emphasize—fire power, 
nobility, or protection of the crew. A 
big gun with long range, for example, is 
important. But the bigger the gun, the 
more weight and space it requires, and 
the less gasoline and armor plate can be 
carried if the tank is to stay light enough 
0 cross bridges and maneuver across 
country. 

So a “family” of tanks, not a single 
tank, is to be the U. S. answer to the prob- 
em of armor in land warfare. The chart 
shows what is planned in that direction. 
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A new light tank, the T-41, known as 
the “Walker Bulldog,” now is accepted, 
its development “bugs” corrected. Pro- 
duction of 1,000 of these tanks is under 
way in a Cadillac plant at Cleveland. 
This tank mounts a 76-mm. gun—bigger 
than the gun on a medium tank of 
World War II. It weighs 25 tons, or 
nearly as much as the wartime mediums. 
It is highly maneuverable and has a 
newly developed aiming device that 
makes it extremely accurate. This light 
tank, now undergoing final tests in the 
hands of troops, is to be the most mobile 
of the coming U. S. family of tanks. It 
can do better than 40 miles an hour. 

Several medium tanks, however, are 
being developed as the standard weap- 
ons in American armored divisions of 
the future. The plan is to have more 
mediums than any other type. The ad- 
vantage is in their heavier gun—a new 
90-mm. rifle—and better armor protec- 
tion. 

The M-47, a successor to the “Patton” 
tank that saved the day in Korea, is 
being tested now. Developed by the 
Army’s Detroit Arsenal, it is to be known 


as the “Patton II.” Trouble, believed to 
be corrected now, had centered in this 
tank’s new turret. A hydraulic device 
was developed to enable tankers to get 
their gun “on target” in 5 instead of 8 
seconds, but complications ensued. Tests 
soon to be made by troops in California 
will show if that problem is licked. 

The T-48, meanwhile, is planned as 
a further successor to the “Patton” tank. 
It has not yet been built, but contracts 
have been made with Chrysler, Ford 
and General Motors, with tooling-up 
to begin this year. This will be the “Pat- 
ton III.” It will resemble earlier models, 
but will have a one-piece cast-armor 
hull, an improved 90-mm. gun, and even 
better turret control. When produced in 
quantity in 1953 and 754, it is likely to 
be the work horse of the armored forces. 
Its weight will be 40 to 50 tons. 

The T-42, at the same time, is being 
developed as a wholly new medium 
tank. Plans are to give it an “elliptical” 
hull, one that will deflect enemy shells 
better. Its other features are largely ex- 
perimental, still untested in the field. 
Whether the T-42 is produced on a big 
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by the Army’s Detroit Tank Arsenal. Producer not yet chosen. 


gun. To be built by Chrysler in its Newark, Del., plant. Planned to outclass best 
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LIGHT TAN a 41, the “Walker Bulldog,” mounts a 76-mm. gun and 


weighs 25 tons. Now in production, turned out by Cadillac in Cleveland plant. 


Faults at first held up acceptance by Army, but now corrected. 


mounting a 90-mm. gun, being produced by Army’s 


Detroit Arsenal. Not yet acceptable, but corrections have been made. Will soon 


not yet in production, will be improved version of 
M-47. Will have one-piece cast hull, better gun, improved turret control. To be 


built by Chrysler at Newark, Del., Ford at Livonia, Mich., GM at Grand Blanc, Mich. 


a wholly new medium tank, is being developed 


America’s first really big tank, will mount a 120-mm. 


heavy tanks built by Russia or anyone else. 
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Here's You on 2 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip | 


For you and your company, Southern 
California probably represents a 
pretty unique market. 


The way of life, the weather, the 
expanse of the cities—all combine to 
make Southern California untypical 
of any market in the U.S. You have 
to see it to understand it; and for 
your health as well as your business 
—winter’s the time to come. 


During your spare time you can play 
golf and tennis, swim in luxurious 
pools, ride fine western horses—or 
just loaf in the sun. At night there’s 
the lure of movieland, with its radio 
and television shows, famous cafes 





ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LTD., a non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica and 182 other communities. 
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All-Year Club of So. California, Div. HH-1 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Please send me your free color folder 
“PLANNING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
VACATION.” 


Name. 
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| Street 
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City Zone. 





State. 
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and world premieres. And for foreign 
flavor, you ll find a quaint Chinatown 
just two minutes from a gay Mexican 
bazaar. 

On week ends you can drive along 
the seashore or go inland, through 
fragrant orange groves, to the desert. 
No matter where you go, you'll find 
fun, adventure, sunshine—and beau- 
tiful accommodations. 


So let us help you spend your time in 
Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California. A special color folder of 
helpful information is yours for the 
asking. Just send the coupon below. 
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scale later will depend on how thes 
features pan out. 





A new heavy tank, the first ever pro. 
duced by this country, is planned, to 
This will be the T-48, mounting a larg 
120-mm. gun. It is to be built by Chry: 
ler in its new tank plant at Newark, Dé 
The idea is to get a support Weapon 
with a long-range artillery piece, thy 
can sit back and knock out enemy strong 
points or heavy tanks that outclas 
lighter U. S. tanks on the battlefiell. 

All of this will take time. Where 88. 
000 U. S. tanks were produced in Worl 
War II, only 800 “Patton” tanks hay 
been produced since the Korean wy 
began, and these from existing tar 
hulls. “Walker” light tanks are just noy 
starting to be turned out in quantity, 
with an order for 1,000 to be buil 






—General Motors 


THE T-41 
. the ‘‘bugs’’ were corrected 


Mediums and heavies will not be in mass 
production for at least a year, probably 
longer. 

The reason, basically, is that tanks are 
highly complex machines to build and 
no one has either the experience or the 
machine tools on hand to produce new 
models. Thousands of new parts must be 
produced by workers unfamiliar with 
tank production. A deficiency in the 
“Walker” tank, for example, was traced 
to a torsion tube that workmen, un- 
familiar with tanks, put in backwards. 
In another model, the hull of the tank 
split when its high-carbon steel was 
welded, because of the way it was first 
designed and put together. 

Since World War II, until a few 
months ago, not a single new tank had 
been built in this country. Army tankers 
were allotted enough money to build 
just one tank a year for five years. They 
spent it, instead, on developing new 
tank engines and other new equipment. 

Power plants for the new tanks, as a 
result, are greatly improved over wal- 
time models. During World War II, U.S. 
medium tanks were powered by six dif 
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ferent types of engine. Some of those 
tanks used four or five regular automo- 
bile engines hitched together. The 
tandard tank engines then were 500- 
horsepower, liquid-cooled commercial 
s, Now, two standard engines, both 
air-cooled and smaller in size, will power 
jl three types of tanks and other new 
combat vehicles as well. The engine for 
light tanks, for example, develops 810 
horsepower, or half again as much power 
as the old wartime engines. 

How the new family of tanks will 
compare with Russia’s tanks, however, is 
the pay-off. At this stage, indications are 
that they will outfight anything that 
Russia is known to have. New “Patton” 
tanks in action in Korea have been more 
than a match for the Russian mediums 
used there. The “Patton II” and “Patton 
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—Chrysier 


THE T-43 
... for the long-range view 


I” should increase this margin, and are 
apected to outclass even the big “Jo- 
eph Stalin III.” American light tanks, at 
he same time, are faster and more mo- 
tile than any known Russian tank. The 
coming T-43 heavy tank is designed to 
mtshoot anything Russia has, while pro- 
viding maximum protection in the way 
of armor. 

Tank forces able to outfight the 
enemy in battle, in other words, finally 
we in sight after 10 years of effort. 
Thousands of U. S. firms are involved 
inthe new program, many of them al- 
tady producing parts for this country’s 
ww family of tanks. The tanks them- 
elves are to be built in Chrysler’s 
warly completed tank plant in Newark, 
Del; in Cadillac’s converted bomber 
plant in Cleveland; in a new plant to be 
built by Ford at Livonia, Mich.; and in 
General Motors’ body plant in Grand 
Blane, Mich. Most of the heavy hulls 

cast in American Locomotive’s 
plant in Schenectady, N. Y. U. S..indus- 
tty, the world’s best, is setting out to lick 


me of the Army’s biggest problems of 
the last decade. 


JANUARY 25, 1952 0 













| ee textile 
machinery is producing more and 
better cloth at less cost. 

Because, with Hyatt Roller 
Bearings built in, faster operation 
is assured, power costs reduced 
and only infrequent lubrication 
required. 

And another decided advantage 
of Hyatt-equipped looms and pre- 
paratory and finishing machinery 
is the cleaner yarn and cloth pro- 
duced, because there is no leak- 
age of grease or oil from these 
bearings. 

In textile machinery, Hyatt 
Roller Bearings are standard 
equipment or may be had upon 
specification. 

Likewise in all branches of in- 
dustry, agriculture and transpor- 
tation Hyatts are preferred be- 
cause they are built to serve and 
to last. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATTS 


CUT COSTS 


in the 
textile field 
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FOOD BUDGET: ABOUT THE SAME 


But Cost Rise Is on Way for Average Family 





39, the national income, after taxes, ay. 


How high is your food bill? 


Dollars spent on Cents spent on 

: eraged out to only $510 for every Ameri. 

By one measure, feeding the food per person food per dollar can. But only $119 of it, 23 cents o 
family is no more expensive now per year of income every dollar, went for food. 

than it was in 1946. have more have risen The Government, nevertheless, 1 


fuses to back up the housewife who chat 


Food is up. So are incomes. than tripled only slightly with her neighbor about 29-cent steal 


7 





Groceries take 26 cents of a fam- 
ily dollar, average, just as they 
did six years ago. 

If your bill is higher, you’ré 
probably eating better. 


Housewives are going to be sur- 
prised to learn that the grocery bill, on 
the average, takes no more of the fam- 
ily income today than it took immedi- 
ately after the war. 

Grumbling over food bills is a popular 
national pastime at the moment. There 
is a widespread feeling that there is not 
much of the pay check left after the 
grocer gets his share. People are spend- 
ing more on food and paying higher 
prices for it than ever before. Yet figures 
that the Government prepares suggest 
that the resulting squeeze on the pocket- 
book may not be quite as severe as it 
seems to the worried housewife. 

The average person, if the Govern- 
ment is right, now spends on food 26 
cents out of each dollar of income he has 
left after paying his taxes. That is ex- 
actly what he spent on food—26 cents 
out of the dollar—in 1950 and in 1946. 
And, in comparison with several of the 
postwar years, food actually takes a 
smaller slice of his budget. In 1947, for 
example, when the average consumer 
was splurging a bit, he spent a record 28 
cents of each dollar on groceries. 

In actual dollars, it works out this way: 

After taxes are paid, the income that 
is left for each man, woman and child 
in the country now comes to $1,445 a 
year. Of that, $375, or 26 per cent, is 
being spent on food. 

In 1950, the average person had $1,- 
338 after taxes and spent $346 for food— 
26 per cent. In 1947, when his food 
budget got up to 28 per cent, his income 
was $1,169 and his food expenditures 
$329. In 1946, the first full postwar year, 
the average income after taxes was only 
$1,117. But the food budget was only 


before the war and groans about hoy 
high the grocery bill has gone sing 
then. Higher prices cannot be blamed 
entirely for the bigger bills. Appetites, 
as well as incomes, have expanded since 
prewar times. 

In more recent years, people have cut 
down a little, but they still are eating 
more and better food than they did in 
the 1930s. For every 100 pounds of food 
the average person consumed before the 
war, he now is eating 113 pounds. 

To put it another way, if people were 
willing to get along on the same quan- 
tity and quality of food as in prewar 
years, the average food bill today would 
be $273 instead of $375 a year. And the 
average consumer could get by on a food 
budget of 19 cents, instead of 26 cents, 
out of each dollar of income. 

What actually happened was that 
many individuals, during the war and 
afterward, had more money in their 
pockets than ever before. They couldn't 
get all the cars, stoves and other goods 
they wanted. So they began spending 
mofe on food, at home and in restau- 
rants. They began eating fancier foods. 
Many switched from stew to steak, from 
starches to proteins, fruits and green 
vegetables. They boomed the sales of 
frozen foods, 

At the moment, the eating spree has 
slowed down. People are saving more of 
their incomes than at any time since the 
war. They are buying less meat, tum- 
ing from beef to less expensive pork. 
They are consuming less butter per per- 
son than ever before. Even though food 
prices, spending and incomes are up, the 
average food budget is no bigger pro- 
portionately than it was in 1950 and in 
1946. : 

The outlook, for the months ahead, is 
for still another change. Food is expected 
to be plentiful but in high demand. 
Prices are likely to edge upward. En- 
ployment and incomes probably will re- 
main high. Scarcities may develop in 
some lines. As they do, the experts ex 








$292—26 per cent of the total. People are spending more actual pect people to spend more freely on 

Food, of course, does cut more deeply dollars on food. But incomes on an food. A year from now, or even sooner, 
into the family budget now than it did the grocery bill may be taking @ bit 
before the war. In prewar years, 1935- more of the family income. 








average have increased about as much. 


© 1952, U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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People of the Week 


Templer, Malaya Pacifier . . . Learned Guerrilla War 
Fighting Bolsheviks . . . Political Skill Will Help, Too 


LONDON 


»Gen. Sir Gerald Templer has been 
given the job of chasing Communist 
guerrillas out of Malaya—and so safe- 
guarding a vital source of dollars for 
Creat Britain and rubber and tin for the 
United States. 

General Templer is considered a 
tough fighting man with an added flair 
for diplomacy and politics. In his new as- 
signment, he will need all these quali- 
ties. Those who know Malaya say the sit- 
uation there is one that involves soothing 
and satisfying racial ambitions fully as 
much as it does running down the rebels. 

From their jungle fastnesses, the Com- 
munists have been harassing the country 
with murder-and-run raids for three and 
a half years. General Templer’s prede- 
cessor was ambushed and killed on a 
jungle road last October. Thousands of 
Communists have been slain, but they 
always seem able to replenish their ranks, 
estimated at never more than 5,000. 

Arrayed against the guerrillas are 
sme 25,000 British troops and a sub- 
stantial home guard. But superiority of 
numbers has proved no solution. For 
Great Britain the campaign has been 
cstly—140 million dollars a year—and 
exasperating. Prime Minister Churchill 
and his still new Government have deter- 
mined that the turmoil must be ended. 

For the present there seems little dan- 
yet that the Communists might take 
wer. Unless they are checked, how- 
ever, that could happen eventually, and 
Malaya also provides an approach to the 
wubber and tin of Indonesia. In addition, 
Mr. Churchill has just entered into a 
deal with President Truman that is to 
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GUERRILLA HUNTERS 
.. . behind the trees—murder 
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GEN. SIR GERALD TEMPLER 
Tough fighter with political flair 


supply American steel to England in re- 
turn for Malayan tin 

Races. General Templer, 53, an ami- 
able, slightly built man with a distin- 
guished career as a front-line soldier, bat- 
tle commander and administrator, goes 
to Malaya with full authority to deal with 
the situation. Previous High Commis- 
sioners in Malaya dealt only with civil 
affairs. General Templer’s power covers 
both civil and military. He is expected to 
find the former of greater importance. 

The Malay States have a population of 
about 5 million. Fifty per cent of this 
population is Malay and 38 per cent is 
Chinese. The rest is mostly Indian. 
There are fewer than 20,000 Euro- 
peans. The Chinese, some of whom have 
grown wealthy speculating in tin and 
rubber, are the particular problem. 

The Chinese agitate for a greater 
voice in the colonial government, yet 
they keep to themselves and seem little 
interested in the guerrilla problem. 
There are, of course, antagonisms be- 
tween the Malays and the Chinese but 
these seldom become heated. A crusade 
is on, in fact, led by a native politician, 
to unite the Chinese and Malays into a 
party dedicated to Malayan autonomy 
and dominion status within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

One of General Templer’s tasks is to 
soothe the Chinese to a point at which 
they can be enlisted in large numbers 
into the home guard. London authorities 
see little to be gained by sending addi- 


tional numbers of British troops. What 
is needed is a substantial body of armed 
men to guard every village and town 
from Communist raids. Such raids are 
the guerrillas’ principal source of food. 
With adequate protection for truck 
shipments and more careful surveillance 
of villagers disposed to supply food and 
other help to Communists, the idea is 
that the guerrillas can be partly starved 
out and partly hunted out. These meas- 
ures will require, however, a large num- 
ber of light carbines, and armored 
vehicles more suited to jungle-road con- 
ditions than those in use. The U.S. may 
be asked to help with such equipment. 
Meanwhile, the raids continue. Rubber 
planters, mostly in remote areas, live be- 
hind barricades; travel, heavily armed, in 
armored cars. Some have been killed. Vil- 
lagers, particularly Chinese, live in dread 
of guerrilla raids, but show little inclina- 
tion to take active preventive measures. 
Prosperity. And yet, despite the tur- 
moil, General Templer will find Malaya 
a land of prosperity. The country de- 
pends in large part on foreign trade, and, 
in 195l1—due in part to high prices— 
Malayan exports reached or neared an 
all-time high in money value. There was 
a heavily favorable balance of trade. 
Actual production of rubber and tin 
declined somewhat. This was due in part 
to the guerrilla raids, and in part to the 
fact that the U.S., objecting to high Ma- 
layan prices, stopped buying tin alto- 
gether and for a time would not take 
rubber. Nevertheless, the U.S. bought 
24 per cent of all Malayan exports. 
This represented a rich haul in dollars 
for Britain’s sterling bloc, an invaluable 
haul at a time when Britain’s gold and 
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noise also works; destroying efficiency, 
multiplying errors, piling up overtime. 
That’s why— 
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LL, 


. . . War materials depend 
on a solution in Malaya 


dollar reserve is declining at a threatep. 
ing rate. The Empire’s take from Malayan 
exports in 1951 is estimated at 360 mil. 
lion dollars. Malaya, in fact, has become 
the Empire’s biggest dollar earner, 

There is little unrest among the masses. 
so little that the Communists are hard 
put for propaganda. They promise 
glibly a golden era when the British are 
driven out. But, meanwhile, wages are 
good in rubber and tin. Land is not an 
issue. Anyone who wants land can get 
it by hacking out a clearing. 

Professional soldier. Such is the 
situation confronting General Templer, 
a soldier who never has been in Malaya 
before and never has fought a jungle 
war. Nevertheless, British Army men 
think he is the man for the job. 

He was born of an Army family and 
attended Wellington College, an Eng. 
lish “public” school, and Sandhurst, the 
British West Point. As a young officer, he 
saw hard fighting in World War I, then 
went on to fight the Bolsheviks in the 
Caucasus. There and later in Palestine, 
General Templer had his only experience 
at guerrilla warfare. 

At the outset of World War II, Tem- 
pler, a major, was sent to France as an 
intelligence officer. That venture ended 
with Dunkirk, but thereafter his rise 
was rapid. At 44, he became a lieutenant 
general—youngest in the British Army- 
and commanded a corps district. In 1943, 
Templer voluntarily took a step down to 
major general so that he might gain 
experience commanding a division. 

He took a division to Italy and was 
severely injured in a highway accident 
there. Then he became a staff officer 
with Field Marshal Montgomery. Later, 
still under Montgomery, General Templer 
was director of civil affairs in British- 
occupied Germany. More recently he has 
served as Director of Military Intelli- 
gence in the War Office and Vice Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

General Templer carries an air of 
quiet resoluteness. He is friendly, a good 
companion and also a tough discipli- 
narian. Married and the father of two 
children, he plans to take his family to 
Malaya with him. 

Rubber, tin and dollars. Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill made special inquiries about 
General Templer’s political aptitudes and 
found them satisfactory to the needs of 
the situation. Once Malaya’s political 
difficulties are settled, the feeling is, the 
Communist guerrilla problem will be 
greatly eased. Upon that and upon the 
General depend a flow of much-needed 
steel and dollars to England, and equally 
much-needed rubber and tin to the U.S. 
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opera World War II, Fruehauf and Army 
Ordnance engineers successfully developed the 
Full-Automatic, Cab-Controlled Van-Semi-Trailer 
for maximum safety and efficiency in moving explosive 
powder. Nearly 3,000 of these exclusive Fruehauf 
units were built. They received universal acceptance 
by both government and privately operated plants 
throughout the country. 


An improved Fruehauf Powder Haul Van is now 
available. An outstanding example of Fruehauf en- 
gineering and manufacturing experience, it incorpo- 
tates every possible special safety feature to eliminate 
human contact with the Trailer and minimize powder 
hauling hazards. 


Hazards Minimized by these Special Safety Factors 








1. All interior body surfaces are of non- 
sparking non-ferrous metals. 


2. Interior walls and doors are lined with 
laminated wood fastened with brass 
screws. 


3. The sturdy oak floor is fastened by 
brass bolts to a steel sub floor. © 


4, Maximum-opening full-width rear doors 


and optional side doors swing back 
parallel to Trailer sides for most effi- 
cient loading and unloading. 


. All outside panels are completely 


weather-lapped, and watersheds 
above doors prevent leakage. 


. All wiring is protected by conduit 


and weatherproof junction boxes and 
connections. 


FRUEHAUF Jraslers 


O 


FRUEHAUF 
Full Automatic Supports 
add Safety — Save Time, 
Effort, Cost. 





FULLY AUTOMATIC COUPLING 


Coupling is completely cab-controlled. The driver sim- 
ply backs the tractor under the Trailer, which locks 
the king pin and raises the automatic supports in 
one motion. There is no cranking. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC UNCOUPLING 


Uncoupling is quick, safe, and completely cab- 
controlled. The driver merely operates a hand lever 
inside the cab to disengage the king pin, then 
drives away. Supports are automatically lowered 
and locked in the down position. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC CONNECTIONS 


Lights and mechanical brakes are automatically 
connected through the hollow king pin during 
coupling, and automatically disconnected during 
uncoupling. Brakes are set automatically to pre- 
vent rolling when Trailer is uncoupled. 









NTACT iS 
HUMAN CON" ELIMINATED! 


IVER NEVER 
THE DR LEAVES THE CAB! 


“ENGINEERED 


TRANSPORTATION” 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Washington bottlenecks are 
slowing the search for strategic 
minerals, critically short in U. S. 

Mine operators in the West, 
anxious to open new deposits, 
find Government loans, price 
premiums, subsidies hard to 
come by. 

Result: U.S., swinging into a 
big arms program, is as depend- 
ent as ever on other countries for 
a supply of vital metals. 

A tangle of red tape in Government 
has slowed expansion of minerals out- 
put in the U.S. West at a time when 
that extra output is needed to meet 
acute shortages. 

Mineral scarcities at present are nu- 
They range from as 
tungsten and_ include 
and other metals that are in- 


merous and serious. 
through 
columbium 


bestos 


dispensable for jet planes. Many of the 
minerals are 


scarce found in the West. 






Company A, with a mica 
mine in Idaho, applied for a 
$125,000 loan from Defense 
Minerals Administration. 


an.-March 








Engineers of DMA, 


1951 U.S. Geologica 

Survey checked th 
mine. All confirmed presence of ore 
already described in USGS Technica 
Paper 229, published in 1946. 







DMA field office in Spokane, 
ash., recommended loan, 
orwarded application to 
ashington. 


DMA announced loan's a 
oval, said money would 
nced within six w. 


“eager 
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METALS RUNNING OUT 


Nation Depends on Imports, Marginal Mines 


Mining them, however, usually is very 
high in cost and Western ores are sel- 
dom able to compete economically with 
minerals from foreign sources. 

Congress, even so, decided that de- 
velopment of U. S. ores should be 
pushed, to create a home reserve of these 
essential raw materials. But lending pow- 
er that Congress authorized to develop 
production from high-cost mines has 
been, up to now, largely unused. Pur- 
chase agreements, price premiums and 
exploration subsidies have lagged. 

The result is a rising clamor from 
Western mining States that can have po- 
litical effects in this election year. Out of 
that clamor are coming some administra- 
tive changes that promise to break the 
bottleneck to Government loans, and get 
the mining program rolling in high gear. 
Here is the story of what has happened, 
and what future prospects are, in the 
cases of some important scarce minerals. 

Mica. The U.S. normally produces 
almost no mica of the quality required 
for military electrical equipment. Almost 
all of this “strategic grade” mica comes 
from India. But the U.S. West does have 
some mica deposits, and 5 per cent of 


the mica produced there is high quality, 
Since the military demand for mica js 
rising astronomically, the federal min. 
ing agencies have given expansion of 
U.S. mica production a high priority, 

Their efforts have failed so far. U.S. 
mica output now is no larger than it was 
two years ago, and it is much below the 
level reached in World War II. The 
main reason is that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation blocked loans in- 
tended to reopen old mica mines and 
aid development of new ones. 
is told in the chart below, which gives 
the case history of an application for 
a loan by the owners of one mica mine 
in Idaho. Their request has been buried 
in red tape for more than a year. 

In recent days, however, officials run- 
ning the mining effort have been given 
the authority to direct RFC to make min- 
ing loans that meet the technical stand- 
ards established by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. This is expected to unfreeze 
RFC mining loans. Within four weeks a 
big program of federal aid for domestic 
mica producers will be going full blast. 

Even with an all-out effort to find and 
produce Western mica, the U. S. will 


This story 





Why Defense Production Bogs Down... 
A Case History of Federal Red Tape 


What <—_ to One Request for a Mining Loan: 











MA lost all four copies 
f application, found them 
fter Idaho Congressmen 
demanded action. DMA 
arded application to the 


sent the papers to its Spok 
for review. On return, the | 


MA, advised that application! be 
resubmitted in new form. 


DMA sent the loan pap 
to Defense Production A 
ministration, in new form 


DPA approved the loan, 
forwarded new -applica- 
tion to RFC. 
































RFC, in middle of cleanup 
campaign against favor- 
itism, refused to discuss 
loan with Washington rep- 
esentative of Company A. 


RFC rejected loan again, 
sent application back to 
Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency, new federal 
up to speed stockpiling of 
minerals. DMPA promised to 
it application. 


Company A still had no 
definite decision. Loan 
was opplied for under, 
terms of Defense Produ 
tion Act, passed by Congress in Sep- 
tember, 1950, to encourage domestic 
eutput of strategic minerals. 
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Now for the first time in Network Radio . 


NBC OFFERS COMPLETE 
NATIONAL MERCHANDISING 


Until now no radio nw has ever offered advertisers a 
thorough, realistic service for merchandising their products on 


a national scale. 


Now NBC takes the lead in offering not only the first national 
merchandising service in network radio, but the finest, most 
complete merchandising facilities to be furnished by any adver- 


tising medium. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN EXPECT: 


1. NBC’s field experts will train advertisers’ 
sales and distribution personnel in getting dealer 
support, building displays; make demonstration 
calls with salesmen on key accounts; make pres- 
entations at sales meetings; maintain close liai- 
son with key wholesalers and retail groups in 
their areas. 


2. The NBC Merchandising Plan is approved 
unanimously by the NBC affiliated stations. Ac- 
cordingly, the network field experts are working 
in co-operation with our stations, establishing a 
chain of merchandising services which should 
deliver for our advertisers the greatest possible 
point-of-sale impact. 


3. Network on-the-air merchandising programs 
will be developed which will permit dealer tie- 
ins for maximum local impact. One series, 


“Market Basket,” is now in preparation for food 
store advertisers. 

4. Point-of-purchase material especially pro- 
duced for the needs.of retailers will be available 
to NBC advertisers at cost. This material will 
be designed to take advantage of network and 
local station identification. 

5. All-important research services will be of- 
fered with emphasis on attitude surveys, dis- 
tribution checks, test stores, consumer panel. 

6. Bulletins for mailing to retailers will be pre- 
pared and supplied NBC stations on a monthly 
basis. 

This is but a partial list of the services planned 
by NBC’s Merchandising Department. Other ac- 
tivities in the display and national trade fields 
will be presented at a later date. 





WHEN CAN YOU EXPECT THESE 
SERVICES ? 


The NBC Merchandising Plan has been in for- 
mation since July under the direction of Mr. 
Fred N. Dodge, formerly Merchandising Direc- 
tor of “The American Weekly.” The nation-wide 
field offices will be functioning by February 15. 


Now is the time to plan your participation. The 
Merchandising Department is available now for 
consultation on your particular needs. 

In the year of hard selling to come, there will 
be no better sales combination than the NBC 
Radio Network with NBC Merchandising. And 
of all the networks only NBC Radio offers a 
workable, efficient merchandising service. 


NBC RADIO NETWORK 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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| DO YOU SELL A PRODUCT OR SERVICE 
| USED IN CONSTRUCTION? 
I 
I 


If so—your time is your money ! 
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DO YOU HAVE THE HELP OF DODGE REPORTS... 


To point out: 


Buyers who are coming into the market 
Whether these prospects are going to need what you sell 
When you should get in touch with them 


OR Do you have to do it all by yourself... 
Try to discover every prospect who has or may have a need for 
what you sell 


Try to know the status of every possible prospect in 
DODGE your territory all the time 


REPORTS Keep following them up so that you don’t miss any 
chances to sell ... 


Spend the largest part of your time “‘prospecting”’ 


The lesser amount of your time selling (which is the 
real pay-off) 


tell you 


who to sell 


when to sell 





With the help of Dodge Reports, you could 
Spend the larger part of your time selling (making money) 


Waste less of your time keeping in touch with people 
not ready to buy——(Dodge Reports will tell you about 
these people when they need your help) 


Whether you use Dodge reports or not... 


If you have not seen this book, send for it at once. It 
will help you sell more and sell more easily. No obliga- 
tion, just send us your name, your company, your 
address, your title, if any. Do it NOW. We want you 
to have this book, the result of 60 years of service to 
salesmen in the construction field. 





F.W. DODGE 


peer msronrs fy 





119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


CORPORATION 





Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 


e 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important Mi soon? 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages e 
of such an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Aduatttaing Denuremnene Surely you do not want to miss even one 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga- | 
m SUMLDOA 15.000 


\ 
38 


zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 


} 
| 
| 
| world by sending us your change of ad- 






dress at least two weeks prior to the time 










rey 


In the change is to become effective. And 


the g new busi of 
\ LAUNDERING please send your old address as well as 
VENETIAN BLINDS the new address to which this useful news 


Send name, get pictures, profits, magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 

prices, facts —all Free—showing how 

to start on small investment in base- 

ment or garage. Big demand—high 

orofits—spare or full time. Others 
OW MAKING $15,000 a year. 


FREE! Sorce cs evers moctine U. S. News & World Report 


names of successful men near you 80 








you promptly. 











you can investigate. Rush name now. Circulation Department 
VENETIAN BLIND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
101 S. 44th ST. DEPT-22-A4 PHILA. 4, PA. 435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Special Report 
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Moves are being made 
to gef more copper ... 


remain dependent on India and Braz 
for most of its supplies of this critical 
mineral. During World War II, the Us. 
never succeeded in producing more 
than one fifth of its mica needs. In mica, 
as in many other minerals, the United 
States is a “have not” nation and develop. 
ment of a synthetic mica appears to be 
the only final solution for the mic 
shortage. 

To increase imports is difficult and 
costly. Prices of foreign-produced mica 
have risen about 400 per cent since the 
Korean war began. And U. S. mica from 
marginal mines will cost five to six 
times as much as the mica from India, 

Copper. About one fourth of the cop- 
per supply comes from overseas now, 
and that proportion is likely to rise in the 
future. Only a few decades ago the U. §, 
was mining ores containing up to 20 per 
cent copper. Now the nation is turning 
to deposits with less than 1 per cent 
copper. Yet the shortage of copper is so 
great that the Government is_ backing 
expansion of copper output everywhere 
and from all sources. ~ 

In the United States, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has O.K.’d one 
loan of 57 million dollars to reopen a 
low-grade copper-ore deposit in north- 
ern Michigan. It has another loan appli- 
cation, for 75 million dollars, in the mill. 
The Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency has moved fast on copper, too. 
Subsidies and purchase agreements al- 
ready made will boost U. S. output of 
copper about 110,000 tons a year-a 7 
per cent rise—by 1953. 

Nickel. The U.S. and its allies figure 
they “need” at least twice as much 
nickel in 1952 as the world will produce. 
Nickel alloys are used in gun bartels 
and many other military items. Nickel is 
practically nonexistent in the U.S. it 
self. More than 95 per cent of the nickel 
supply comes from Canada, Mexico and 
elsewhere. 

Canada now is starting a big expan- 
sion of nickel output, with U.S. urging 
and aid. Cuba’s nickel deposits, uneco- 
nomic in normal times, are being re- 
opened with U.S. financing. The French 
are expanding nickel production in New 
Caledonia. 

Despite all these efforts, there will be 
a continuous shortage of nickel, with 
U.S. civilian users rationed, until rearm- 
ament demands ease. The U.S. is the 
world’s largest user of nickel, on automo- 
biles and other things, but it owns a 
smaller home supply than any other 
great power, 

Columbium. This is another metal 
that apparently does not exist in the 
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. . « Cobalt for jets 
is far below needs 


U.S. in significant quantities. Columbium 
js of growing military importance be- 
cause it is used in jet engines. Federal 
aid, after a slow start, is helping U.S. 
miners in the search for domestic sources. 
Efforts have produced no large new 
discoveries to date. The United States 
appears certain to depend on Nigeria, 
a British colony in Africa, for most of 
its columbium, in the future as in the 
past. 
Tantalum. Jet engines need tantalum, 
too, and the U.S. has next to none, so 
far. Most of the supply comes from the 
Belgian Congo. The Belgians are wary 
of expanding output fast, unless assured 
of a long-lasting U.S. purchase plan, at 
favorable prices. Brazil has some tanta- 
lum that the U.S. hopes to get. 

Cobalt. U.S. supplies of cobalt, also 
wed in jet engines, are far below needs, 
thugh encouraging progress is being 
made in the program to develop low- 
grade Western ores. Owners of a deposit 
of low-grade ore in Idaho have Govern- 
ment backing for a big development 
there. Another company, with a large 
deposit of poor-quality ore, recently has 
come up with a new metallurgical 
process that may make this ore usable 
for the first time. Most U.S. cobalt, how- 
ever, Will continue to come from Canada 
and the Belgian Congo. 

With the U.S. having inadequate 
upplies of cobalt, tantalum and colum- 
bium, the success of its elaborate jet- 
engine production program hinges on its 
ibility to get these metals from overseas. 
Schedules for jet engines already have 
been drastically reduced because no- 
body has been able to expand imports 
fast enough to meet the original military 
demands. 

Chrome. The problem of chrome, vi- 
tal for stainless steel used in oil and 
chemical industries, is a typical one. The 
U. §. has large deposits of low-grade 
high-cost chrome ores, but usually im- 
ports 98 per cent of its supply from 
cheaper foreign ores. In the present 
emergency, after months of delays, the 
Government has finally approved financ- 
ing for experiments in processing do- 
mestic ores. Those ores are plentiful, 
but processing cost is high so far. 

These examples show how dependent 
on others the U.S. has become. Britain, 
Canada, Belgium, France, Bolivia’ and 
other nations can drive harder bargains 
in dealing with the U.S. because this 
country needs their minerals. Yet, when 
Congress voted some authority and 
money to help increase U.S. home sup- 
Plies, red tape hamstrung much of the 
Program for more than a year. 
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ITS REVOLUTIONARY! 








Makes 


~ DRY 


PHOTOCOPIES 
of anything 4 
instantly! 


ee, 





New, low-cost machine makes 
photo-exact copies from orig- 
inal letters, forms, bids, con- 
tracts, invoices, reports, blue- 
prints—right in your own office. 


Here is the first major advancement in office 
copying in the last 15 years. Can save you up to 
80% on your copying jobs! Eliminate costly re- 
typing, handcopying, checking or sending out- 
side for expensive copying service. The Auto- 
Stat is the first low-cost machine that makes 
error-proof, legally acceptable, black and white 
photo-like copies—WITHOUT SLOW, MESSY 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRY- 
ING. It’s fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 
12 required by old methods. Makes prints in- 
stantly from any originals—whether printed on 
one or two sides. Requires no dark room—and 
any inexperienced clerk can operate it! 













Read this 
NEW book! 


Pictures and tells complete 
Auto-Stat story—shows 
you how you can use this 
revolutionary new photo- 

copy method. 






tHE ApEco 


Statsatat 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! 


ALL ELECTRIC! 


NEW! Nothing else like it! 
So low cost! So compact! 


About the same size as a typewriter—and costs 
less! It’s portable—just plug in any outlet— 
andthe Auto-Statis ready forinstantoperation, 


No developing No fixing 
No drying 
No installation No fumes 


Representatives in every principal city. 


No washing 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2847 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 
f Please Rush me—without obligation—FREE 
copy of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full 
details on this new photocopy method. 


Name. 





Firm 
Address. 


City. Zone. 

















Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 
send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 
ods mean interested readers. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 








3 to 5 yeat healthy selected trees. 6” 
to 14” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce. Scotch Pine, Red Pine, Norway 
Spruce, Canadian Hemlock. Postpaid at 
Planting time. For complete Evergreen 
Catalog write Box 24-A. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 
Indiana, Pa, 





One-Hour Furnace Tested 
Vertical Letter 
VAULT 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





DEPT. U-1 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 










Labor Week 








‘LABOR VOTE’—IS THERE ONE? 


Union Leaders Don’t Always ‘Deliver’ |t 


The “labor vote,"’ it turns out, 
is not a sure vote for any candi- 
date. Union leaders, with 14 mil- 
lion paid-up members, find they 
can’t control the politics of those 
members. 

Workers, like other voters, 
have ideas of their own. Some 
are Democrats, some Republi- 
cans. Many don’t bother to go to 
the polls. Those who do, listen to 
their leaders, then vote as they 
please. 


The political power of unions is 
facing another test in 1952. The AFL, 
the CIO and the independent unions 
will be out to defeat certain candi- 
dates and to elect others. There will 
be much talk about the size and the 
importance of the “labor vote.” 

But union leaders, in counting up that 
vote, will find as they have in the past 
that the “labor vote” cannot be delivered. 
Workers do not always vote as their 
leaders would have them vote. But, 
even if they did, the unions would fall 
far short of the strength needed to elect 
a President or a prounion Congress.. 

There are two reasons for this: One 
is that millions of workers, like millions 
of other citizens, stay away from the 
polls on Election Day. Large numbers 
are not even registered to vote. Another 
reason is that union members are out- 
numbered more than 2 to 1 by workers 
who do not belong to unions. As the 
chart on this page shows, there are 14 
million dues-paying union members in 
the fields where unions attempt to or- 
ganize, as against 33 million nonunion 
members in those same fields. 

Voting power of the unions, in terms 
of membership alone, also turns out to 
be somewhat less than is claimed by the 
union leaders. That claim is in the 
neighborhood of 17 million, whereas 
official reports of the unions show 
around 14 million members who actual- 
ly pay dues. AFL and CIO figures in 
the chart are based on dues payments to 
the national offices of the two groups. 

The AFL shows twice the dues-paying 
membership of tne CIO. The latest fi- 
nancial report indicates that the AFL 


72 


is collecting per capita taxes on about 
8 million members of affiliated unions. 
Some of these affiliates say they are not 
paying per capita taxes on their full 
strength, which accounts partly for the 
AFL’s claim that its membership actual- 
ly is about 9 million. 

The CIO, while claiming about 6 mil- 
lion members, officially shows about 4 
million paying dues to the national of- 
fice. CIO officials report that many other 
members are excused from paying dues 
because of unemployment and that per 
capita taxes paid to the national CIO 
don’t show the full membership of some 
affiliates. 

Independent unions, not linked to 
CIO or AFL, have about 2 million mem- 
bers. They include the United Mine 
Workers, with 600,000, and the rail- 
road brotherhoods with a half million. 

Nonunion workers outnumber union 
members on any basis of figuring. Ex- 
cluding the armed forces, about 61 mil- 
lion persons have jobs in this country. 
However, that figure includes farm 
workers, domestic servants, self-em- 


AFL 
8 million 


C10 
4 million 


ployed persons or others in fields that 
unions do not enter. In the unionized 
areas, such as mining, manutacturing, 
service trades, transportation and others, 
nearly 47 million workers are employed, 

In weighing the political power of up. 
ions, politicians look at the dues-pay. 
ing membership, rather than the larger 
claims of total strength. The theory js 
that a union member who does not 
bother to pay dues is not at all likely to 
follow orders of his union officials when 
he gets to the polls. 

Unions are shown to have made siz- 
able gains during 1951, amounting to 
about 1.5 million dues-paying mem- 
bers. Unions in many cases have “union 
shop” contracts requiring all new en- 
ployes to become union members. The 
unions therefore are assured of growth 
as’ industrial employment expands with 
the arms program. But gains in member- 
ship do not guarantee the unions greater 
influence at election time. 

Past elections indicate that union 
members vote pretty much as_ they 
please, often ignoring advice of their 


33 


million 
not in 
unions 


14 


’ Independents 
2 million 
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eaders. They show also that large num- 
bers of union members have not bothered 
to vote. One AFL officer estimates that 
only half of AFL's 8 million members 
regularly go to the polls, in spite of stren- 
yous efforts to “get out the labor vote. 

An AFL survey disclosed that only 20 
per cent of the members in some cities 
were registered. For this reason, AFL 
and CIO will put on drives in 1952 to 
register. every member. Union member- 
ship lists will be checked against the city 
poll lists. 

But experience shows that even a 
100 per cent registration of union mem- 
bers would fall far short of a 100 per 
cent prolabor vote. In the Ohio election 
of 1950, for example, Senator Robert A. 
Taft was able to win re-election by a 
wide margin over a Democratic candi- 
date supported by all big labor groups. 
The heavy Taft vote in industrial cen- 
ters indicated that thousands of union 
members defied the instructions of their 
leaders. In 1948, President Truman owed 
his election more to farm votes than to 
the votes of union members in the big 
cities. Likewise, John L. Lewis failed 
in 1940 to carry the coal miners with 
him when he supported Wendell Willkie 
over President Roosevelt. 

Union differences, moreover, 
threaten to cause more trouble for poli- 
ticians this year. The Democratic nomi- 
nee for President may find the Repub- 
lian candidate getting more union sup- 
port than four years ago. In 1948, Mr. 
Truman had the support of most labor 
leaders, partly on the issue of repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Even those AFL 
officials who normally back Republican 
candidates lined up with the Democrats 
o this issue of the labor law. 

Now, however, the AFL is split on the 
presidential race. Some leaders might 
be willing to back Gen. Dwight D. 
Risenhower, if he is the Republican nom- 
inee. Union leaders will be less likely 
to support Senator Taft, one of the au- 
thors of the labor law, but a few in the 
AFL have hinted, however, that such 
support might be possible, as a means 
of punishing the Democrats for their 
failure to force repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

On the Democratic side, Mr. Truman 
can have CIO support if he is a candi- 
date for re-election. If he is not a candi- 
date, the CIO and officials of some AFL 
groups probably will remain in the Demo- 
atic column unless the nominee is 
openly opposed to the “Fair Deal” pro- 
gam. Many labor leaders may decide 
to keep out of -the presidential cam- 
Paign, if they are not sure of the 
Democratic candidate’s stand on labor 
Issues. 

The Democrats may lose votes of some 
tailroad workers, due to long delays in 


‘Negotiating pay raises in that industry 


While the roads are under Government 
operation. Also, John L. Lewis still has 
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PACING PRoGRESS “Sy 
on the double! 


To step out ahead demands double-barrelled planning. And 
here at Alan Wood Steel Company that means: constant 
research and experimentation; steady expansion and improve- 
ment of our production facilities. It’s a formula we’ve followed 
for 126 years—and one that’s kept us out in front of the field. 
ew Take research. Back in 1842, founder James Wood worked 
out a “planished iron” that not only filled a real need among 
early American industrialists, but eventually pushed imported 
sheet iron off the market. Today, the descendants of James 
Wood have come up with ‘“Permaclad” and “Algrip’—just 
two of scores of special steels developed to meet modern needs. 
= The same alert outlook presses for constant improvements 
in production. The original Alan Wood devised the ‘‘Consho- 
hocken Mill’’—first three-high mill in the country. Today, the 
company that bears his name has installed a whole string of 
“firsts’—among them the first 30-inch hot rolled strip mill in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 
a This, then, is the Alan Wood way of keeping pace with progress. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1826 + 126th YEAR »* CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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'T like it here!” 





Individually fitted Harter posture 
chairs help build a happier working 
force that can turn out better 
work. Their quality makes Harter chairs a 
sound investment in fine appearance, 
long service. Write for “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.” We'll send name 
of Harter dealer nearest to you. 


Harter Corp., 104 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


In Chicago...It’s 
WZ 
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Union leaders want to 
defeat Taft-Hartley backers 


some grudges to settle with Democrats 
over fines assessed in coal strikes and 
over failure to repeal the labor law. 

On congressional races, there is more 
unity among the union officials. Here 
most of them are aiming at the same 
targets—the members of the Senate or 
House who supported the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


Work Speed-up 
In Textile Mills 


While the rest of the country talks of 
business booms and pay raises, the tex- 
tile industry is considering pay cuts and 
greater work loads for employes. 

What is more, the CIO Textile Work- 
ers Union is showing a willingness to ne- 
gotiate on increases in work assignments, 
without pay raises. This union already 
has voted not to demand new wage in- 
creases when contracts in cotton mills re- 
open. Leaders, however, are taking a 
strong position against suggested pay 
cuts in the woolen industry. 

Troubles of this industry offer an ex- 
ample of what other employers and un- 
ions may expect when demand for their 
products falls off. 

In woolens, employer demands for 
a greater output per emplove at the 
same rate of pay are being given serious 
consideration by the ClO. The union al- 
ready has signed an agreement with 
one New England company providing 
for a 50 per cent increase in the work 
load of each employe, without a wage 
increase. 

The employes agreed to operate six 
looms instead of four, as in the past. 

This may be a pattern for other agree- 
ments in the industry, although some in- 
dustry spokesmen do not think that the 
union went far enough. They want pro- 
duction increased more than 50 per 
cent in order to compete with Southern 
mills, which are paying lower wages. 

The American Woolen Co., which us- 
ually the . wage pattern for the 
Northern mills, announced recently that 
it will not renew its contract with the 
CIO union when it expires March 15. 
Union leaders say they will not allow 
the company to reduce wages, and a 
compromise may be arranged on the 
basis of more production per worker. 

In. cotton, there also is talk of im- 
proving production and lowering pay. 
The CIO union has waived its right to 
seek new pay raises under a _ wage- 
reopening clause in contracts that other- 





sets 





Plans Repeat Visit to 
British Industries Fair 


“Of the many trade fairs and markets ] 
have attended in this and other countries 
during my merchandising career, none im- 
pressed me as much as the 1951 British 
Industries Fair,” said Mr. Walter, President 
of John W. Walter, Inc., New York, whole. 
sale distributors of electrical appliances, “It 
far surpassed my expectations and, needless 
to say, I plan to attend the BIF again this 
year. 


British Industries Fair—London and Bir. 
mingham, May 5-May 16. For details write 
or telephone your nearest British Consu- 
late or; Commercial Department, British 
Embassy, Washington 5, D. C. 











EXCELLENT 
LABOR RELATIONS 


Government statistics prove that Maine work stoppages 
are far below the nation’s average. In Maine you get 
all the usual advantages that mean profitable opera- 
tion, and an important PLUS— 

You and your family can really live and enjoy life— 
enjoy an environment that assures health and happi- 
ness for yourself and family. 

You'll find it easier to work and easier to play when 
you are in business in Maine—get the Maine Facts. 


An inquiry on your business 
letterhead will have prompt, 
confidential attention. Write 
today. 








Maine Development Comm. * Augusta 5, Maine | 
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. . . Southern mills can 
yndersell, Northerners say 


wise run until March, 1953. Unemploy- 
ment in the industry is given as a reason 
for the decision. The contracts contain a 
provision for cost-of-living adjustments 
every three months according to the 
rise or fall of the consumers’ price index. 
These adjustments are to continue. 

The union gave up the idea of seek- 
ing a further raise because of business 
conditions in the industry. The wage- 
reopening clause calls for arbitration of 
the demands if the employers and union 
cannot agree. Union officials doubt that 
neutral outsider, in the event of arbi- 
tration, would order a pay raise. 

Cotton and rayon associations in Fall 
River and New Bedford, Mass., say they 





Textile Inf, Service 
TEXTILE-MILL WORKER 
++. same hands, more looms 


will insist on changes in their union 
agreements in order to reduce their la- 
bor costs. They apparently will accept 
a increase in output per worker in 
place of a cut in wage rates, although 
the union protests that some Northern 
mills have antiquated machinery that 
cannot match the output of new plants 
in the South. The Northern firms argue 
that Southern competitors are able to 
undersell them on private and defense 
orders because of higher work assign- 
ments and lower rates of pay. 

Mills in Fall River and New Bedford 
are Operating at about 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, employers report. Nationally, 
about 135,000 production workers have 
been laid off in the textile industry in 
the last 10 months. Others kept their 
jobs only because employers cut the 
work week to spread employment. 
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A truly distinguished 
Scotch whisky, our 
_~ifhe “Club Special” offers a 
BELLOWS)! prized delicacy and 
Sohne) aristocracy of flavor 
stem <5 | j fi iin 








: Light, yet of 
ample flavor, this 

» _ perfectly-balanced 
blend is, we feel, 
the finest all- 
purpose whiskey 
available today 











Embodying the best 
_ characteristics of 
\ oa Kentucky whiskey, 
, BELLOWS “Club Special” 
Teng RTE possesses greatly 
% = _— e sought-after 
lightness of body 
combined ‘with 
‘ generous flavor 
% ) 
’ Our current catalogue, replete with more than 200 


choice Bellows offerings, will be forwarded upon request. 

ONLY THE BEST IS LABELLED 
Di BELLOWS 
ESTABLISHED 1830 NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT FEDERAL AID TO GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Are scholarships, Government-fi- 
nanced, a growing thing? 
Yes, very definitely. In the months ahead, 
the new National Science Foundation is 
to pass out around 400 fellowships to 
young men and women, and that num- 
ber will grow. Then there are the so- 
called Fulbright fellowships that are fi- 
nancing hundreds of Americans in stud- 
ies, research and teaching abroad. A few 
Americans are sent to Latin-American 
countries on a_ student-exchange _ pro- 
gram. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has some grants for study and research, 
and so does the Public Health Service. 


Are the fellowships really worth 
while? 
They are. The value of these grants 


varies according to the program and, in 
some cases, according to the cost of liv- 
ing in a foreign country. Payments un- 
der the programs range from $1,200 to 
about $4,000. Sometimes there are extra 
amounts to cover travel costs and other 
expenses. 


Who can get in on these programs? 
The rules differ for different programs, 
but in a few respects the standards are 
the same. The grants are almost entirely 
for graduate students. An applicant must 
have a bachelor’s degree or its equiva- 
lent—or expect to have such a degree 
when he receives his grant. The com- 
petition is very keen, so that there is em- 
phasis on scholastic background and 
ability. Since the screening of applicants 
is usually done by non-Government-con- 
trolled groups, political pressure does 
not play an important part in selection of 
those who get awards. 


What about the new science fellow- 
ships? 

Selection of. the first group to study or 
do research under fellowships of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is now under 
way. To start with, about 400 will be 
chosen out of 2,800 applicants—that’s 
1 out of 7. Successful candidates will be 
notified by April, and they will start 
their work by next September. The 
screening is being done by the National 
Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
Fellowships are for one year, but some- 
times can be renewed. Studies and _ re- 
search are in the fields of mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological and engi- 
neering sciences. 


How much will these students get? 
Students who are entering graduate 
work for the first time will receive 
$1,400, with additional amounts to cover 
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Free Education 


@ Growth of Government scholar- 
ships offers free education for 
many. 


® New fellowships give chance for 
study and research in fields of 
science. 


@ Hundreds can study at home or 
abroad at Government expense. 











tuition and laboratory fees and the cost 
of travel. Payments will range up to 
$3,000 for a student or researcher with 
a doctor’s degree, with $600 extra if he 
is married and $300 for each dependent 
child. Total cost of the NSF fellowship 
program for the first year is to be -1.35 
million dollars. 


What about the foreign fellowships? 
Most of these are under the Fulbright 
program, which is financed by the sale 
of surplus American property in foreign 
countries. At present, 1,222 American 
students are studying, teaching, lectur- 
ing or doing research in 22 countries 
under the Fulbright plan. It is planned 
to raise this number to 1,337 in the 1952- 
53 school year. They get necessary ex- 
penses, according to the cost of living in 
the country where they are, plus tuition 
and travel expenses. No extra payments 
are made for wives or children. The cost 
of this program for American fellowships 
abroad is about 3.3 million dollars a year, 
in foreign currencies received from the 
sale of surplus American property. 


How can you get one of these grants? 
Here, too, selection is based on scholastic 
background and ability, with a college 
degree being required. Only about one 
in 12 applicants is selected for Ful- 
bright fellowships. An applicant must 
have a_ speaking knowledge of the 
language of the country where he is to 
study or teach. 


Countries where there are Fulbright fel- 
lowships are Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Burma, Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey and the United King- 
dom. Other programs, now suspended, 
were in- China and Korea. (Under the 
Fulbright programs, nearly 1,000 for- 
eign students get travel expenses paid 
to the U.S., but not the cost of their 
education here. ) 


Are there other Government-spon- 
sored opportunities for foreign 
study? 

There is a smaller program for student 

exchange between the U.S. and 1 

Latin-American countries. This sends two 

United States students—a total of 39 

—to each Latin-American country, in re- 

turn for two students coming to the U.S, 

from each country. The amount received 

by the American students varies, but it js 
not always enough to cover expenses for 

the vear. This program costs the U.S, 

about $100,000 a year. 


Are there grants for studies in atomic 
energy, too? 

Yes. Up until now this has been an ex- 
tensive program for study and research 
at higher scholastic levels. There are 343 
scientists with AEC fellowships for work 
in 70 American universities. This pro- 
gram is costing the Government about 
1.25 million dollars a year. 


Will the Science Foundation program 
replace AEC fellowships? 
It will to some extent, but not altogether. 
The Atomic Energy program is to be 
tapered off as the training of scientists 
expands under the Science Foundation. 
But AEC will not give up this work al- 
together in two fields. It will continue to 
give fellowships in the fields of- radio- 
logical physics and industrial medicine. 


What else is available in the way of 
fellowships? 
There is another far-reaching program 
for study and research in the field of 
medicine, conducted by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. This Service now is sup- 
porting more than 500 fellowships for 
research in such fields as cancer, heart ail- 
ments and mental health. These fellow- 
ships are worth from $1,200 a year for a 
single person. They are worth $3,000 for 
a single person holding a doctor's de- 
gree—$3,600 if he has a dependent. 
Additional payments are made for tuition. 


The Public Health Service also has 
another program for giving advance 
training, mostly for M.D.’s. This involves 
studies of cancer, heart troubles and 
mental disorders, and diagnoses of such 
ailments. This training is to be extended 
to some other fields, including arthritis 
and blindness. Altogether, there now are 
764 persons taking this training. The two 
Public Health programs—the _ fellow- 
ships and the advanced training—cost the 
Government about $500,000 annually. 
They are handled by the National In- 
stitues of Health, Bethesda, Md. 
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Power at your finger tip 


Nearly everything you do today is done easier, quicker and better — thanks to electricity 


If you are an average American worker you use the strength 
of nine horses eek working hour of the day. 


WHERE DO YOU GET SUCH POWER -— Merely by flick- 
ing a switch ... for by that simple act you are tapping the 
vast sources of electric energy that are ready to work for 
all of us in the home and on eo job. 

Today, the use of electric power has grown to where a 
single factory uses more electricity than an entire city used 
a generation ago. And your home— with its electric appli- 
ances, lighting and other conveniences— consumes more 
power dies was used in yesterday's factory. 


NEW MATERIALS WERE NEEDED —This great progress 
could not have been achieved without the many new and 
better materials which make possible today’s larger and 
more efficient power generating equipment. 

A JOB FOR ALLOY STEEL— Giant turbines and gener- 
ators, for example, couldn’t stand up under terrific heat, 


pressure, wear and corrosion if it weren't for steels made 
tough and enduring by alloying metals. 

Eoprae ed plastics also do their part in better insulation 
and protective coatings. And carbon brushes are as vital to 
huge generators as they are to your vacuum cleaner motor. 


FOR MORE POWER-— Developing and producing alloys, 
plastics, carbons and many other better materials for our 
power industry are but a few of the many ways in which 
the people of Union Carbide serve all of us. 

: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
FREE: / bout th gtl | 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 


how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases and PLastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet A. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I[§m@ NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


—————= UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include ———eeeeee 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metais e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys e NATIONAL Carbons e ACHESON Electrodes e PYROFAX Gas e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e PREST-O-LITE Acetylene e LINDE Oxygen e PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes e SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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EAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


git, Michigan. The only integrated 
' el mill i in the Detroit area. Produces a 

range of carbon steel products . .. is 
major supplier of all types of steel for 
qutomotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville. Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 





HWE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


ist furnace division of National Steel 
ated in Buffalo, New York. 





NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
high grade metallurgical coal for the 
tremendous needs of National Steel. 


Vttional 


H National Steel is a progressive steel producer. 


Blt is progressive in growth and in vision . . 


. in the development of new 


® methods and the pioneering of new processes. Its record of accomplishment 
# sthe record of an important part of the modernization of the steel industry. 


PA National Steel division installed America’s first fully continuous 4-high 
hot strip mill. It pioneered the electrolytic process of coating steel with pro- 


tective metals. 


ii P Today National Steel operates the largest and fastest electrolytic plating 
lines i in the world . . . is the largest independent producer of tin plate. 


In one year, National Steel put into operation the world’s three largest 
) Open hearth furnaces. It is now operating a huge 400-ton-per-day oxygen 
) pant—another forward step in steel-producing efficiency. 


© This is National Steel . . . constantly improving, constantly expanding... 
ihe of America’s largest and most progressive makers of steel. 


PNATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


hee reproduction of this painting . . . in larger size for framing . . . will be mailed on request. 





HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 





NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Located in Houston, Texas. Recently 
erected warehouse covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of 
steel products throughout Southwest. 
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COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 





Napoleon chose Courvoisier — and 
down through history Courvoisier has 
been the choice of those who could 
command the finest. It is the tradition- 84 

ally correct cognac — unchanging in en 
‘quality —matchless in flavour and aroma. 








CouRvorsie® 


\  NSOF : 


Ligueur © 







* Courvoisier Cognac—and Courvoisier only—bears this 
registered phrase on every bottle. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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\ ww ty Courveee ” 
\ & TAYLOR & COMPANY. 
Sole distrib for US4 . 


Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York, N.Y. * Sole Distributors for the U.S. A. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pay-as-you-go defense program is abandoned by both President and Congress. 

Deficits in the national budget now are accepted as inevitable, at least 
through June 30, 1953. Only issue now is how large the deficits will be. 

In current period, ending June 30, 1952, Mr. Truman expects the budget 
to show an 8=-billion-dollar deficit. That estimate is likely to turn out high. 

In year ending June 30, 1953, a deficit of around 15 billion is seen. 

That is the President's calculation unless taxes are increased. Even he 
doesn't want taxes to go high enough to balance the budget. And Congress is 
determined not to raise taxes at all this year. 











This means that officials are willing to run the risk of producing some 
inflation through Government spending. That pressure, however, will not start 
until around midyear. Treasury operations are likely to be close to a 
balance until then. Tax collections between now and June will be heavy. 





The way the Treasury borrows, once deficits begin to mount, also will 
have an effect on inflation, on whether the money Supply is increased. 

Borrowing from individuals, life insurance companies, business firms 
would not add to money supply. Borrowing from banks would add to the supply. 

Long-term bonds, with interest and maturities attractive to nonbank in- 
vestors, might provide the Treasury with some noninflationary cash. 

That is the course recommended by Mr. Truman's Economic Advisers. 











Treasury, however, has been reluctant to offer new long-term bonds. 

Interest rates on bonds recently have been rising. Treasury objects to 
paying higher interest rates. It adds to the cost of carrying the debt. 

Recent borrowings by the Treasury, as a result, have been in short-term 
issues, where the interest rate is still below 2 per cent. 

A switch from short-term to long-term borrowing would mean a sharp shift 
in Treasury policies. It remains to be seen whether the Administration will 
be willing to pay higher interest in order to soften inflation. 








Congress appears to be as unwilling to grant Mr. Truman some of the 
inflation controls he requests as it is to raise taxes. 

Wage-price controls stand very little chance of being tightened. 

Farm price=-support program probably will not be changed. 

Bank-reserve requirements are not likely to be touched by Congress. 











When it comes to other parts of the President's program: 

St. Lawrence Seaway almost surely will be turned down. 

Taft-Hartley Act will not be modified, as the President requests. 
Foreign aid, military and economic, is likely to be less than requested. 











(over) 
Witten for the issue of January 25, 1952, Volume XXXII—No. 4 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Small Defense Plants Administration may get a little more money. 
Congress also is likely to turn down the President's recommendations for 


higher Social Security benefits, for more control over the unemployment-insur- 
ance system, for school aid and medical education. 





Inflation actually shows little sign of activity at the moment. 

Commodity prices are tending to weaken rather than to rise. 

Lead, which once sold well above U.S. prices on world markets, now is 
offered in Europe at the U.S. ceiling price of 19 cents a pound. 

World copper price recently was twice the U.S. ceiling of 24.5 cents a 
pound. Lately that spread has been narrowing. 

Zinc prices on world markets are approaching the U.S. domestic price. 

Tin prices also are likely to come, nearer recent United States offers 
now that the U.S. has assurances of getting more Malayan tin. 

Sliding metal prices indicate: (1) that shortages may be easing, and (2) 
that U.S. industry, which imports most metals except steel, may cut costs. 











Spot prices for commodities generally have been slipping. The index for 
commodities on primary markets is at the lowest level in many months. The 
trend in these so-called sensitive prices often signals a general trend. 


Plant-expansion program for defense still has a long way to go. 

Projects costing 9.9 billion dollars have been approved by the Defense 
Production Administration for tax write-offs in a five-year period. 

By end of 1951, only 46 per cent of these projects were completed. Dollar 
value of facilities in place is estimated at 4.6 billions. 

Breakdown of these projects indicates that most of these plants will not 
be in operation until the end of 1953. Some are not scheduled for .completion 
before the end of 1953. Peak of arms output thus is many months off. 








To give you the highlights on plant expansion as reported by DPA: 

Steel works and rolling mills are 41 per cent complete. 

Blast furnaces, however, are only 19 per cent complete. DPA is giving 
the blast-furnace program special assistance to bring it into balance. 

Aircraft plants are estimated at two-thirds completed. 











Plants to produce machinery are 52 per cent complete, with the program 
for electrical machinery 50 per cent in place. 

Chemical-plant expansion is 23 per cent complete for inorganic chemicals, 
and 60 per cent complete for organic chemicals needed in industry. 











Aluminum program is 27 per cent finished; oil refining, 38 per cent. 
Railroad-eguipment orders are reported as 83 per cent completed, with the 
electric-power program about half completed. 














Stormy weather is expected to continue in the Far West to mid-February. 

Heavy storms also are expected in the upper Midwest tier of States. 

Moderate to light precipitation is indicated for the rest of the country. 

Above-normal temperatures through mid-February are likely for the entire 
section of the country extending east from New Mexico and Colorado. 

Below-normal temperatures are expected to accompany the storms in the Far 
West, with the weather in the State of Washington much below normal. 
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Take your loads and roads, for in- 


stance. Naturally they’re different. 
Your loads may be big or little, heavy 
or light, bulky or compact. Your roads 
may be paved or rough, level or hilly. 
So your truck must fit your particular 
trucking job. And there’s a Dodge 
“Job-Rated” truck that does just that! 


DODGE x 


No matter what loads you haul, you’ll 
carry them surely and safely in a 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’ truck. Its load- 
carrying units (frame, axles and springs, 
for example) will have the strength 
and capacity your loads demand. 
You’ll haul bigger payloads. Your truck 
will perform better and last longer. 





No matter what roads you travel, you'll 
move your loads quickly and economi- 
cally in a truck that’s “Job-Rated”’ for 
your job. Every load-moving unit (such 
as engine, clutch and transmission) 
will stand up under severe operating 
conditions. See your Dodge dealer 
about a truck that fits your job. 


“TRUCKS 
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-Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


Supply of metals, rising very slowly, is 
still regulating the rate of industrial 
activity. The growing defense pro- 
gram is squeezing civilian-goods out- 
put, leaving little change in total U.S. 
production. 

Auto output of 87,318 in the week ended 
January 12 was just two thirds of the 
rate a year ago. 

Home building, to be cut sharply by 
metal allocations, had already fallen 
to only 62,000 starts in December, 
seasonal low point. That was a third 
below a year earlier. 

Demand and supply, in the case of 
metals, are far out of balance just 
now. In making allocations for the 
second quarter, the Government found 
demand for steel to be 37 per cent 
above supply, with copper and alu- 
minum demand about 50 per cent 
above supply. 

The copper shortage is cutting output 
of civilian goods and will continue to 
do so until production of aluminum, a 
substitute for copper in many uses, 
builds up more rapidly. Officials ex- 
pect no substantial rise in copper sup- 
ply until 1954. 

The steel shortage rivals that of copper. 
Officials estimate supply of finished 
steel at nearly 85 million tons this 
year, about 5 per cent above 1951. 
Military requirements will rise twice 
as much as total supply, making it 
necessary to use less for other pur- 
poses. Requirements for machinery 
and equipment are expected to fall 
off as expansion programs approach 
completion. In addition, it is neces- 
sary to cut the use of steel in autos, ap- 
pliances, homes, stores and other less 
vital construction. 


Aiuminum expansion, also very slow 
at this stage, offers the best insurance 
that the shortage of copper will not 
strangle gains in industrial output 
as steel supply rises. Aluminum output 
is estimated at a little over 1 million 
tons this year, compared with 850,000 
in 1951. The goal is a rate of 1.5 mil- 
lion tons per year by the end of 1953. 





Liquid Savings by Individuals 
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Severe cuts are being forced upon some 
industries producing for civilians. For 
the second quarter, auto producers are 
allowed only enough copper and 
aluminum for 800,000 cars. The quar- 
terly average output last year was 
above 1.3 million. Appliance makers 
are allowed 45 per cent of the amount 
of steel used before start of the Korean 


war, only 30 per cent of the aluy 
num and less than 30 per cent 

the brass-mill products. Metals { 
homes may permit only 800,000 st 

this year compared with 1.1 mij 
in 1951. 

Inflation, however, is being checked, 

Inventories are still large. &) 
ranges and refrigerators held by m 
ufacturers and wholesalers are 4 
double a year earlier. Dealer st 
of new autos on January 1 are repos 
ed 30 per cent below a year ago, 
used-car stocks are large. 

Surpluses of some raw materials are j 
grow as civilian-goods output 5 
squeezed. For example, the cut ; 
home building can create surph 
of gypsum wall board and asph 
roofing. On December 1, mill stoc 
of lumber were up a quarter from 
year earlier. Cement stocks were up 
half. 

Cautious spending of consumers is 
powerful inflation check. In the fourt 
quarter, consumers spent less than 
per cent of their after-tax incomes of 
goods and services, the lowest sin 
1945. 

Liquid assets, as a result, are piling up. 
As the top chart shows, they grew 57 
billions in the third quarter alone, 
the most for any quarter since 1945. A 
healthy growth in liquid assets is 
likely in 1952 and 1953, though no 
matching gains of World War IL. 

Maximum growth in liquid assets will 
take place if the public continues td 
spend cautiously. In that case, infla 
tion will be held to a minimum ant 
consumer buying power will give max 
imum support to business when the 
defense program turns down. 
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“ORLON F 


TAKES THE ACID BITE OUT OF 
WORK-CLOTHES COSTS 


Working with carboys of sulfuric acid, the man in this picture 
used to ruin his clothes in a week. No fabric could withstand the 
cloth-eating splashes and acid fumes. 

Today, the same conditions exist, but the clothing you see 
here has been in use for four months, and experience shows that 
it will be in use at least several months longer. There isn’t a 
single acid hole in it. That’s because it is made of Du Pont ‘“‘Orlon’”’ 
acrylic fiber, and acid resistance is one of the outstanding prop- 
erties of this fiber. 


Work clothing of “‘Orlon”’ offers economy through longer wear. 
It means comfort and efficiency to the wearer. It is light in 
weight— weighs half as much as the clothing used before. Work 
clothes of “‘Orlon”’ launder easily and are wrinkle-resistant. Such 
advantages suggest uses for ““Orlon”’ in’ many industries—even 
where deteriorating chemical conditions do not exist. 


Your business, too, may benefit from the unique combination 
of properties found in ‘“‘Orlon.”’ Besides resisting acids, this 
Du Pont fiber withstands the damaging effects of heat, sunlight 
and outdoor exposure. It has high strength, wet or dry; and good 
abrasion- and stretch-resistance. 

Fabrics of ““Orlon” have uses ranging from work clothing to 
awnings . . . from pneumatic filtration bags to hydraulic press 
cloths. Perhaps ‘‘Orlon” can help you in your business. Write 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers Dept., 
Room N-2504U, Wilmington 98, Deiaware. 


*Du Pont's trade-mark for its acrylic fiber. 
(Du Pont makes only the fiber ... not the fabric or finished product.) 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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U.S. TO OWE MOST EVER-—IN ‘53 


Arms Pushing Federal Debt Toward Record 


Deficit financing, coming back 
on a big scale, is to mean more 
borrowing by U.S. Treasury, 
more debt, more interest charges. 

Alternative is a heavy new 
round of tax increases. Congress 
is set against that. 

As a result: Public debt will 
jymp to new high. Deficits will 
continue until fiscal 1955, maybe 
longer. Tax cut below present 
level is a long way off. 


Official plans for financing rearma- 
ment, as now disclosed, suggest this: 

Debt of the Federal Government will 
keep rising for at least two more years, 
probably longer. 

Amount of that debt, now above 259 
billion dollars, will reach 275 billion by 
mid-1953, and may approach 300 billion 
in 1954. 

Big deficits in the federal budget will 
continue at least until fiscal 1955, the 
year that begins on July 1, 1954. 


4 


A fourth round of tax increases—higher 
rates on individual incomes and corporate 
profits, higher excises—will be urged by 
the White House, but will not be voted 
by Congress. 

General sales tax, widely urged as a 
means of balancing the budget, will be 
opposed by the Truman Administra- 
tion. Sales tax idea is not to pick up 
much support in Congress either. 

Reduction in taxes below present 
levels is considered too far away to be 
worth mentioning at this time. 

Tax rates at or near current levels are 
being accepted officially as one of the 
long-term consequences of world trou- 
bles. 

That, in brief, is the prospect that cur- 
rently is being held out to the taxpaying 
public. 

Debt outlook, shown in the chart on 
this page, offers a good measure of what 
the Federal Government is up against 
in trying to pay its bills. 

In the current fiscal year, the U.S. 
is expected to overspend by at least 6 
billion dollars. Official estimate is about 
8 billion. 

At a minimum, the public debt will 
rise to°261 billion dollars by the time 


this fiscal year ends next June 30. It wa; 
255 billion at the beginning of the yea 
in mid-1951. 

In the next fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, 1952, Government will run ; 
much bigger deficit, possibly twice th 
size of the deficit that is expected in th 
current year. 

By mid-1953, the public debt wil 
jump to at least 275 billion dollars, | 
will be higher than that if spending 
picks up at the rate forecast by the 
White House. Official spending estimate: 
appear a little high. 

In the fiscal year 1954, beginning Juh 
1, 1953, the budget deficit is expected 
to be as high as it was in the preceding 
year. It could be even higher. If so, the 
public debt will be in the neighborhood 
of 290 billion dollars by the end of June, 
1954. After that, during the latter 
months of calendar year 1954, it may 
rise further. 

The debt now is building up toward 
a new record. The previous peak is al- 
most sure to be passed before the end of 
calendar 1953. 

That earlier peak came in February, 
1946, just after the big Victory Loan 
drive of that period. For a brief time, 
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National Debt 
Heads for the Roof 
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$275 BILLION 
Set June 26, 1946 
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with the Illinois Central and Union Railways. The 


: f ‘ ., . FRISCO with these two railroads serve 86 per cent 
Initial stages of the construction .of the City of 


Memphis, Tennessee’s vast $30,000,000 Tennessee 


Chute Harbor Project—an area comprising 960 acres 


of all industries in the Memphis, Tennessee area. 
Reciprocal switching with six other railroads serving 
saiied Memphis, Tennessee will be available to industries. 
is al- ; 
nd of sites 
proximity to downtown Memphis, Tennessee. 
ray, - eee Utilities Are Plentiful: 
Loan Here your plant will find ample space and facilities 
time, 


of highly desirable, strategically-located industrial ‘ ible SAO ; 
: rhe entire industrial area is alongside river trans- 





are nearing completion. This tract is in close : 
portation. 


‘ : Memphis electric power, natural gas and water dis- 
to flex its muscles and grow! And, even though your 


plans for a new plant or an expansion to your present tribution systems are municipally-owned. Electric 
aa: ; , wien’ ms power is supplied by TVA and is available on eco- 
facilities are only in the tentative stage, you'll find it : 3 : eS 
si tla nomical, long-term contract. Natural gas is piped 
to your advantage to look over the possibilities offered : ; wip z 
: nie . ne direct from Louisiana and East Texas at the rate of 
by the Memphis, Tennessee Chute Harbor Project. a ies tine : a te es 
145 million cubic feet per day. A third pipe line is 


now under construction. The City of Memphis’ 








Transportation Facilities Excellent: 
The FRISCO Railway with its 5,000-mile network of 


artesian water system is the third largest in the 


world with a daily capacity of 60 million gallons 








rails extending over nine states of the Southeast and 
and Southwest, will provide superior and dependable 
service to and from the Harbor Project along 


(this is currently being expanded). The coal fields 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama and Arkansas are 


within easy access. 


For Detailed Information on Your Specific Needs Write or Call 


J. E. GILLILAND, Assistant to President — Development 
St. Lovis-San Francisco Railway 
215 Frisco Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 





5,000 MILES SERVING 
Missouri Oklahoma Mississippi 
Kansas Texas Alabama 
Arkansas Tennessee Florida 
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Federal debt is $1,665 
IN BELGIUM- for every person in U.S ho’ 





big the Government owed 279.2 billion dol. | 8 


lars. That figure, however, is deceiving, $74 





because the Treasury, in the Victory fin t 

Cor. Te spond ent Banks drive, borrowed more than it neil prol 
° : Result was a huge Treasury surplus, § | 

with 817 branches which was used in succeeding months §™2! 

to pay off some of the debt. The 


Somewhere along the way, in provid. ginfk 
ing for the new round of Government §“ 
spending, Congress will have to raise the | 
country to stage a comeback after World War II. statutory debt ceiling, now 275 billion §@ 
é ¥ dollars. The change probably will come JS“ 
in early 1953. Unless it appears essen. 5 


Through a well balanced economy and a willing- 


ness to work, Belgium was the first European 





Its financial position is good, and foreign exchange 














presents no material problem to U. S. exporters. tial, the Administration will not be likely ; 
Traditionally, Belgian banks cooperate closely to press the point before the elections of § ?! 

: ais: Pee next November. che 
with Belgian business and industry. Because of our When the time comes, however, the | 
excellent relationship with 12 selected financial in- debt ceiling will be changed as a matter ps 
stitutions, whose 817 branches cover the country, ps 
Chemical can be of particular service to American ten 
industry in dealing with this prosperous country. pol 
. . . . | 

Your inquiries are cordially invited. div 

in| 

CHEMICAL BANK : 
Co 

& ‘ 

TRUST COMPANY i 

Founded 1824 the 

Foreign Department * 

165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) ., 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for 

eta 

cre 

= —— si ab) 
Send This | ; 
at 














To Your Friends ...witnout cHarce Dee oe 


TO JOHN Q. TAXPAYER’ 





i bo 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT § of course. Statutory limits in the past J © 
24th & N Streets, N. W. i never have interfered with Government § % 
Washington 7, D.C. i spending. The ceiling was 45. billion 
; ' dollars prior to 1940. Then, step by step, J © 
" Please send a free copy of the January 25,1952 issue ff it was raised to 49 billion, to 65 billion, § 
of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ with my compliments to the persons to 125 billion. to 210 billion, to 260 bil- § E 
listed below: i lion, and finally, in 1945, it was raised § Pe 
i to 300 billion dollars. of 
OAL ak EA Ricci a Bi his re oe ee ee ae i In June, 1946, after the Treasury had § ev 
i used some of its borrowed surplus to re- th 
1 EE te a OT aE RE Set oe, eR ee Ee Se i | tire debt, the ceiling was pulled down | of 
§ | to 275 billion dollars, and has remained 
OS ee ee ee ee z State EE, LORS rw State....... i there since. Chances are that it will be | % 
_ oh RR RNR RRC 2 NOE mmaee | back up to 300 billion before this period J ot 
£ of arms spending ends. ha 
eee CRS cece te eis snes sh det Sp ansccadanmecbsansscpssesscarersosebcs eoupecsisbengstutcdunornbersnaptieces i | At its present level, the federal debt | 
Address mpesncecanbsccnanensesocoveesscesveseseces : amounts to $1,665 for every — a 
pantaeownee seb atabehiben snbiacnenabsobesenineasbapnnl Yrresceeecececeeeeeesssesscesesenesssesses i ond chil ta the country. The per capita 0 
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debt may approach $2,000 in the next dl 
few years. 
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. . . Treasury problem: 
how to get nonbank investors 


Borrowing on the scale that will be 
required to make Treasury ends meet 
in the next two or three years will raise 
problems. 

It is not as easy or as cheap to borrow 
money now as it was a short time ago. 
The Government itself, trying to keep 
inflation in check, has encouraged tighter 
credit and higher interest rates. 

Government rates on short-term money 
are up sharply. There is increasing pres- 
sure from investors for new long-term 
bonds at increased rates. 

So far, the Treasury has managed to 
hold its debt charges fairly well in 
check by refunding maturing issues with 
short-term securities, which bear lower 
rates than long-terms. But the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, 
among others, is suggesting more long- 
term issues as a matter of good debt 
policy. 

Government officials themselves are 
divided on the question of how far to go 
in tightening money and credit. John D. 
Clark, a member of the President’s 
Gouncil of Economic Advisers, argues 
ainst the present policy. 

In a recent Council report, he de- 
dared that this policy had not produced 
the results expected of it, but had led 
to “utterly perverse consequences.” He 
pointed out that it would increase the 
Treasury's debt cost at a time when ef- 
forts were being made to hold down fed- 
eal outlays. Also, he said, it had in- 
ceased the profits of banks, which were 
ible to get bigger interest returns with- 
out increasing the volume of their loans. 

The money policy now in force came 
it the insistence of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which apparently is in no mood 
to depart from it. 

If the Treasury offers new long-term 
bonds in the open market, it may have 
0 pay more than the old issue rate of 
24 per cent. 

Terms of savings bonds, too, may have 
to be sweetened a bit. Sales have not 
been going well in recent months. Series 
E bonds, when held 10 years, pay 2.9 
per cent. The Treasury dislikes the idea 
of raising the 10-year rate. It is, how- 
ever, toying with the idea of increasing 
the redemption value in the early years 
of E bonds’ lives. 

Treasury policy will be to sell its se- 
curities, so far as possible, to investors 
other than banks. Borrowing from banks 

as the effect of increasing deposits and 
welling the money supply. How to at- 
tact nonbank investors without setting 
off a major increase in the cost of han- 
dling the debt is one of the Treasury’s 
big problems. 
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Poor Newton Nulop feels just as rundown as 

he looks. Like many executives these days, he’s being 
needled by increased figure work and record-keeping. 
The new Comptometer is a sure-fire solution 

to such problems. Depend upon it to save you time, 
money and confusion! 


THE NEW COMPTOMETER IS MORE ACCURATE! THE NEW COMPTOMETER IS FASTER! 

1 Exclusive 3-way error control warns 1 Comptometer’s new Floating Touch 
operators by sight, sound and touch when puts wings on fingers . . . permits 
faulty stroke is made! This positive operators to work at top 
built-in protection assures higher speed with minimum of effort. 
degree of first-time accuracy! 2 Direct action gives instantaneous 

2 Giant answer numerals are easy registration of answers— 
to read. No confusing zeros shown at no motion other than pressing 
left of answer—operator can read keys required. No superfluous 
correctly at a glance. levers or cranks to slow up user. 


These and other new features galore make it pos- 
sible to handle all office figure work with maximum 
efficiency . . . at minimum cost. Ask your nearest 
Comptometer representative to demonstrate this 
speedy and accurate adding-calculating machine. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
(electric and non-electric models) 










Made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company, 

and sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1726 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Hlinois. 
Offices in all principal cities. 






two NEW 
machines! 





FELT & TARRANT N.W. AYER & SON 
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>> Washington officials are worried about reactions at home and abroad to the 
metals deal being made with Britain. 

Deal breaks down into three parts: (1) Steel ingots, pig iron, scrap and 
possibly some iron ore will be sold by American companies to the British for 
cash. (2) The British will lend aluminum to the U.S. Later, when American 
aluminum production increases, the loan will be repaid in kind. (3) The British 
will sell tin to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for cash. 

Repercussions of the deal are important. American users of steel, facing 
a shortage, aren't too happy about big steel shipments to Britain. American 
steel producers, already short of scrap, aren't too happy about prospects of 
diverting scrap to Britain. Congress is already raising questions. 

Other countries, besides Britain, would like to bargain off raw materials 
for American products. They may now feel the way to do business with the U.S. 
is by barter. International system of allocating raw materials will break down 
if by-passed in such a way. U.S. doesn't consider this a barter deal. 

That's why the U.S. Government is so careful to point out that the British 
deal is strictly for cash in the case of steel and tin and is a loan in the 
case of aluminum. Also, only normal amounts of steel and tin are involved. 

That is, normal amounts in terms of ordinary U.S.-British trade. 

















>> An important point about the British metals deal is that it shows a re- 
versal of the RFC policy on tin purchasing. 

RFC for months has been refusing to buy tin for above $1.12 a pound. Since 
this was considerably below the world market price (now about $1.21), major pro- 
ducers refused to sell to the RFC, sole U.S. importer. 

As a result, U.S. commercial stocks of tin dwindled dangerously. Ration- 
ing was started. Question of using U.S. military stockpile of tin came up in 
Washington. Important Government departments objected to this. RFC policy was 
overridden. Tin negotiations with the British were started. 








>> Major tin producers are naturally glad to see their biggest customer--the 
U.S.--back in the market. Malayans, Bolivians and Indonesians last year suf- 
fered from abnormally small sales to the U.S. 

The Bolivians now hope to be able to sell half their output again to the 
U.S. They will probably modify their demands for $1.50 a pound. But they will 
argue for a higher price than other, lower-cost producers get. 

The Indonesians, too, are ready to make a new tin deal in Washington. 

The Malayans want to line up U.S. tin contracts on some sort of continuing 
basis, but they face long-term production problems. Hardly any development has 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


been done in Malayan tin areas since 1940. First, there was the war and, more 
recently, the trouble with Communist bandits. Development work must be started 
up soon or Malayan output will fall off. Much prospecting is unlikely unless 
law and order are restored. However, output this year should hold up. 








>> Tin is much less important than rubber in the Malayan export picture. Rub- 
ber normally earns four times as many dollars as tin. And the British Empire T 
really needs dollars. Yet, rubber didn't enter into the Washington deal. 

The U.S. is buying natural rubber for about 48 cents a pound. Synthetic 
rubber in the U.S. sells for 26 cents. It's this wide price gap that is going 
to be troublesome. American need for natural rubber will be falling off later 
this year, as the stockpile is filled, 

What's more, synthetic rubber soon will be competing directly with natural 
rubber on world markets. Already, there are small exports from the U.S. 

















Cost cutting and price cutting under present hectic growing conditions in 











Malaya will be difficult, but apparently must be done. ee 
W 

>> In copper, too, the muddled price situation is causing trouble..... 

The U.S. has a price ceiling of 24% cents a pound for domestically mined or ec 

copper. The bulk of domestic copper is bought at this price. But premiums, plant 

ranging up to 6 cents a pound, are paid for copper from high-cost mines. whet 

For foreign copper, the U.S. pays 27% cents. Most of this is Chilean. ne 


The Chileans agreed last year to sell the U.S. 80 per cent of their produc- = 
tion at 27% cents. The rest they hawked on the world market where most of last ipl 
year they could get as much as 54 cents. But recently world market prices have 
weakened a bit, and the Chileans are having trouble making sales. 

Now the Chileans want to sell their entire output to the U.S. But they 
want a higher price for doing that--maybe 31 cents. 

Enter the British on the scene. They object to the U.S. paying higher 
prices for copper. Why? Because most of their copper comes from Rhodesia and, 
by agreement there, prices are linked with the U.S. prices paid Chile. The 
British are in such financial straits that buying prices are very important. 

It's all very confusing. But the fact is there isn't enough copper around 
to meet demands. Therefore, higher copper prices seem a good bet. 

















>> If you are a coffee drinker, you will want to follow another price tug o' 
war. This one is over U.S. ceiling prices for coffee. 

Brazilian coffee crop this season may be 10 per cent smaller than the last 
crop. Coffee prices in Brazil have been edging up, helped by rumors that U.S. 











import ceilings would be raised. Brazilian prices now exceed ceilings. 
Office of Price Stabilization in Washington states flatly that ceilings 
won't be raised. This, of course, is an effort to "talk down" prices. 
Actually, the situation hasn't reached a crucial stage. Stocks of coffee 
in the U.S. are heavy. Colombia and other coffee producers are not yet refusing 
to sell within U.S. ceilings. Brazil usually sets the example. 








>> Meanwhile, recent Brazilian decree retroactively changing the basis for 





remittances of profits and dividends on foreign investments irritates American ors 
business circles. This isn't any way for Brazil to attract the investment a 
C 

capital needed there. Washington will press for revision of the decree.: of J 
With 
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Especially in these “hair-trigger” times, this 
world-spanning radio belongs in your business 
life as well as in your leisure hours. It covers 
allthe bases for you, day and night... on desk 
or conference table .. . in steel buildings or 
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wherever you work, live, travel or play in the 
yhole wide world! No wonder its list of owners 
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GES STATIONS ALL OVER THE WORLD. From 
yur desk... from trains, planes, boats 
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Surroundings. ers 49 meter band, for added “distance.” 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois * Over 30 Years of ‘*Know-How”’ 























Announcing UNITED’S Special Report on 


301 STOCKS 


that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


ITED’S 1952 Report covering leading stocks on the New York Stock 

Exchange and Curb that have paid dividends without a break for 25 
to 168 years, is now off the press. This list of dependable dividend-payers 
includes 98 stocks that have paid dividends for 50 years; 12 for 100 years, 
and one that has not missed an annual payment in 168 years. 


MANY SOUND ISSUES YIELD 7% TO 8% 


Consider the income return from these sound stocks contrasted with in- 
terest on best bonds (314%) and bank deposits (2%-3%). There are 93 
stocks yielding 6%-8%. Investors willing to take a “‘business man’s risk” 
will find 27 long-time dividend payers yielding 8%-11%. 


This exclusive list — representing as it does some of the most successful 
concerns in American industry — will interest those seeking higher return 
on their capital.as well as the inflation protection usually afforded by time- 
tested common stocks. 


This Special Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 
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ai management staffs, the production staffs, 
the men of science, engineering, sales, distribution, 
finance, transportation—these men are cover-to-cover 
readers because they must keep informed on national 


and international trends. 


Advertise your products and services to more than 


450,000 of America’s top families. 
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HH. L. Behlke, Director of Advertising 
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News-Lines ‘ 





YOU CAN sometimes get a Gover. 

ment defense contract, if yoy 
operate in an area of labor surplus, even 
though you do not make the lowest bid. 
The Comptroller General approves a 
policy of placing defense contracts jn 
such areas in “specific instances” even 
though lower contract prices might be 
obtained elsewhere. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps obtain help from 

the Defense Department if you are 
having trouble getting materials needed 
in filling a military contract. The De. 
partment offers special assistance to mili- 
tary contractors unable to place orders 
with suppliers of controlled materials. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you violate wage- 

stabilization rules by paying wages 
above legal levels, find your tax deduc- 
tions reduced by more than the excess 
wages illegally paid. A federal district 
court upholds a ruling of the Commis. 
sioner of Internal Revenue that penalized 
an employer by removing from his de- 
ductions an amount greater than the il- 
legal part of the wage payment. This 
case involved World War II stabilization 
rules, but similar regulations are in 
effect now. 


* * *% 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax af- 

fairs of a corporation, avoid report- 
ing to the Treasury dividends that total 
less than $1 in a year to a shareholder. 
The Treasury says that such small pay- 
ments of dividends need not be listed on 
information returns. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an exporter, use a 

simpler method in figuring price 
ceilings for your goods. In_ providing 
this simpler procedure, the Office of 
Price Stabilization offers an alternate 
pricing method for exporters who make 
no domestic sales. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get Salary Stabilization 

Board forms, regulations and inter- 
pretations from field offices of the Labor 
Department’s Wage-Hour Division. In 
making this announcement, the Wage- 
Hour Division emphasizes that its offices 
will make no formal rulings or interpre- 
tations of SSB regulations. 


x * * 


YOU CAN probably get the National 

Labor Relations Board to stop a se¢- 
ondary boycott directed at you even 
when there is no strike and no picketing 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


at your plant. The Board rules that a 
union violated the secondary-boycott 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act by ask- 
ing union members if they knew that 
their employer was on a union's unfair 
lst and suggesting that they should 
Jeave the job. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for any early 

improvement in the copper situa- 
tion. The Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion says that no important relief from 
the copper shortage is expected until 
1954 at the earliest. : 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer avoid 

legal action of the Government by 
voluntarily admitting violation of the tax 
laws. The Treasury announces discon- 
tinuance of its policy of not recommend- 
ing prosecution in cases where taxpayers 
disclose intentional tax evasion before 
the start of investigations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

a traveling-expense tax deduction 
for the cost of meals that you buy on a 
pusiness trip only a short distance from 
vour home. A circuit court of appeals 
holds that a manufacturer’s representa- 
tive was not “away from home,” for tax 
purposes, when his business travels took 
him no farther. than 10 miles. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on increasing 

the volume of your exports ‘to the 
british Isles this year. The Office of Inter- 
utional Trade announces that U.S. 
manufacturers with prewar trade con- 
wctions in the United Kingdom may 
wntinue to export specified commodities 
in 1952, but at reduced levels, under the 
british Token Import Plan. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a processor or 

wholesale distributor of food prod- 
vets, begin construction of a project 
unless you apply for the needed con- 
tolled construction materials at least 
% days before the quarter in which 
‘onstruction is to start. This reminder 
8 issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
we based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus, In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
Not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wort Rerowr, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material, 
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Up e... Production goes up 
as industrial accidents a | 


go down—costs go down 


as operations become 


safer. An Employers ul 
Mutuals Team, cooperating fi 


with your organization in 







a practical safety program, 





can help mightily in attaining 
these goals set by today’s critical 
economy.... ‘All this and lower insurance 


costs, too” is the customary experience 





The Employers Mutuals Team 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
tone ope wows, won 2 WAUSAU 


‘eer 


FupLovERs 


Mutuals 
or WAUSAU 
is 





Offices in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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(This poge presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 














S WINSTON CHURCHILL stood on the rostrum of the 

House of Representatives last week and spoke to 

the assembled Congress, I couldn’t help thinking of 

other great men who on other occasions have addressed 
the same kind of audience from that same rostrum. 

I thought of the tense night of April 2, 1917, when I 
sat in the gallery and listened to Woodrow Wilson, in a 
message as courageous as it was statesmanlike, asking 
Congress to authorize our entry into World War I. I 
remember the hushed silence as he urged that America 
“exert all its power and employ all its resources to 
bring the Government of the German Empire to terms 
and end the war.” 

I thought of Franklin D. Roosevelt on the afternoon 
of March 1, 1945, as he sat in a wheelchair just in front 
of the rostrum. I saw a President tired and sad—a man 
of world vision worn out from his battle amid the dis- 
couragements of European intrigue. Just back from 
Yalta, he told Congress of the great military force being 
used in massive attacks against the enemy and reso- 
lutely proclaimed: ‘We will not desist for one moment 
until unconditional surrender.” I remember how he 
hopefully outlined the “common ground for peace” of 
an international organization—and the note of doubt 
that crept in at the end as he started to say: “It spells” — 
and then interpolated ““—or it ought to spell—” the end 
of the systems which had for centuries been tried and 
had failed to prevent wars. 

I thought of General Douglas MacArthur as he stood 
before Congress not quite a year ago—of his stirring 
phrases, his keen understanding of military science, his 
clear-cut presentation of the issues of Asia today. The 
whole Congress roared its cheers for the only American 
on active duty who had led our troops in two world 
wars, a man with the courage of his convictions, yet a 
man who was summarily dismissed in one of the most 
sorrowful tragedies of our times. Here was a soldier- 
statesman solemnly warning that, “once war is forced 
upon us, there is no other alternative than to apply every 
available means to bring it to a swift end... In war 
there is no substitute for victory.” 


Now the Prime Minister of Britain, speaking 
of the Korean truce negotiations, was phrasing an un- 
equivocal warning. He was saying: “Our two countries 
are agreed that if the truce we seek is reached only to be 
broken, our response will be prompt, resolute and 
effective.” 

Here were words, spoken by the British leader, which 
I inwardly wished had been spoken first by an Ameri- 


WHO IS THE AMERICAN LEADER? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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can—words of firmness instead of vacillation, words 
that mean what they say. For that’s the only language 
that can be used with Communists today. 

As I watched Winston Churchill and the Congress, | 
was reminded of the majesty of the Prime Minister's 
words on other occasions as well, the breadth of his 
knowledge, the wide sweep of his declarations of great 
purpose and policy through his lifetime of achievement 
in the midst of fateful events. 

Here, I mused, is a leader of whom the whole 
English-speaking world can be proud. And I asked my- 
self: “Why is Churchill a great man? Is it his political 
skill in domestic Britain, or in world affairs?” 

I recalled his brave fight against the appeasement of 
Munich in 1938, the warnings of a lack of military 
preparation which were pronounced so often by him in 
public addresses during the ’30s. But I thought, too, of 
the humbleness of his utterances as he took over the 
“helm in the middle of 1940, just as France fell and the 
skies over London were filled with Nazi air raiders. His 
words then—‘“I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat”—came from the lips of a man who 
knew how to face facts unflinchingly. 

Here, I thought, then, is a realist—a man who speaks 
forthrightly and exhibits the courage of the whole 
Anglo-Saxon world throughout history. 


And then I wondered about our leaders. 

How would Taft measure up, standing on that ros- 
trum, shaping world policy? Would he have the confi- 
dence of the Congress, of the world at large? Would he 
speak out of a knowledge of history—out of a sense of 
statesmanship or out of political opportunism? 

I wondered about Chief Justice Vinson, dignified, 
calm, thoughtful, as he sat in the front row listening 
intently to Churchill. Would the Chief Justice measure 
up as a world statesman? 

I thought of Eisenhower—the hero of all Europe to- 
day. I thought of his poise, his deep perception of the 
great currents that sway mankind. I thought of some of 
his graceful and noble speeches on occasions like this. 

Then I asked myself: “Just what qualities am I 
searching for?” And this answer came to me: 

It’s realism, courage, firmness, sincerity, honesty of 
conviction, and above all a readiness to resist and re- 
pudiate the insincerities of modern politics and the dis- 
honesties of modern political systems. 

America would welcome to leadership a statesman 
possessing those qualities. For America needs that kind 
of leader in this troubled world of today. 
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Another new development using 





B F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


Bas all 
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A dramatic example of GEON’S versatility! 


AMS are built in huge concrete 
D sections and there has always been 
trouble where two blocks join. Strip cop- 
per and other materials were used as water 
stops to prevent leakage when the con- 
crete shrinks. Some proved unsatisfactory 
ortoo costly —then an engineer developed 
this water stop made of Geon polyvinyl 
plastic, shown above. 

This extruded water stop comes in 
lengths of 100 feet and is cut up by a saw 
or knife to the right length. It is easy to 
install—sections are simply welded to- 
gether by applying a torch or electric 


knife to the ends and pushing together. 
Because it is made of Geon, the water 
stop resists chemical action of concrete, 
temperature changes and is economical 
in both labor and materials. 

This principle of Geon plastic joint 
seal may start you thinking of other uses 
where Geon’s many advantages fill the bill. 

For versatile Geon materials—includ- 
ing resin, latex and compounded plastics 
—have hundreds of uses. They resist heat 
and cold, weather, aging, and most chem- 
icals. They take any color, brilliant or 
delicate as desired. Perhaps Geon ma- 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
does not make this water stop. 
We supply row materials only. 


terials can help you solve a problem, 
improve or develop a product. We'll help 
with technical advice. For information, 
please write Dept. D-1, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Rose Building, Cleveland 
15. Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEGN polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers o HARMON organic colors 
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Dollars ! 


A blanket of snow is one of Nature’s prettiest 
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sights. But during the course of an average Winter, 
the removal of snow and ice becomes a major cost 


item for railroads operating in latitudes subject to 
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freezing and snowfall. Even during a mild winter, 
the removal of snow from terminals, yards and 
along the right of way of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
costs huge sums of money. 


Industry generally and most other forms of trans- 
portation face no such cost problem. Highway 
Transport, for example, uses roads that are 
plowed, scraped and sanded at public expense. 
Many waterways are kept open by icebreakers and 
the costs charged to the taxpayers. 


Snow removal is only one cost item in railroad 
operation that is not usually found in ordinary 
industry. It’s “extras” like this that add to the 
challenge the railroads face in making ends meet 


in these days of increased costs. 













